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ON  TO  1943 


of  varied  experiences  in  the 
development  of  a  mass 
Communist  Party,  of  vital 
importance  to  every  active 
Party  member. 


ON  TO  1943 


By  D.  F.  SPRINGHALL 


ri3t 


ritish  people,  and  those 
our  great  Allies,  have 
^greatly  heartened  by  the 
turn  of  military  events  in 
and  North  Africa. 


The  long  period  of  inaction 
passed  away  like  a  bad 
^am,  and  has  been  replaced  by 
lid  and  powerful  strokes  which 
Ive  robbed  Hitler  of  the  initia- 


wtiu 


new  stage  in  the  war  ha i 
reached.  The  anti-Fascist 
[s  now  possess  more  fav- 
vantage  points  from 
irther  to  assail  the  Fas¬ 


cist  fc 


They  “  pincering  ”  Rom¬ 
mel’s  remaining  forces  by  vigor¬ 
ous  blows  delivered  together 
from  Libya  and  North  Africa. 
The  present  offensive  must  lead 
on  to  the  organisation  of  a 
Second  Front  in  Europe.  For 
only  in  this  way  way,  when  the 
“  pincers  ”  movement  consists  of 
an  Allied  army  battling  on  the 
Continent  and  the  valiant  Red 
Army  driving  from  the  East, 
will  it  be  possible  finally  to 
smash  the  power  of  the  Fascist 
enemy. 


Our  Party,  which  is  proud  that 
by  its  sustained  activities  in  the 
factories  and  Trade  Unions  it 
has  helped  not  a  little  in  the 
great  production  drive  which  en¬ 
sured  that  the  British  forces  had 
superior  armaments  to  the 
enemy,  will  continue  to  do  all  in 
its  power  to  ensure  the  trium¬ 
phant  achievement  of  the  present ' 
offensive.  At  the  same  time  it 
will  point  out  to  the  British 


people  what  sterner  tasks  re¬ 
main  to  be  fulfilled  before  vic¬ 
tory  can  be  won. 


The  Party  mus^fight  against 
any  feelings  of  (iyer-confidence 
arising  as  a  result  of  the  blows 
struck  in  Africa.  In  seeking  to 
arouse  full  support  for  the  offen¬ 
sive  we  must  do  more  to  make 
fully  understood  the  real  nature 
of  Fascism  so  that  feelings  of 
deepest  hatred  are  bred  amongst 
the  people  against  the  Fascist 
system,  and  against  those  pro- 
fa’scist  elements  who  would 
make  a  compromise  deal  with 
Hitler. 


All  Party  members,  not  just 
the  Party’s  propagandists,  must 
in  their  everyday  activities  strive 
to  arouse  the  will  to  victory  and 
confidence  in  the  power  of  the 
people  to  face  all  obstacles  that 
stand  in  its  way.  There  must  be 
no  relaxing  in  our  campaign  be¬ 
cause  the  situation  has  taken  a 
turn  for  the  better.  The  great 
need  is  for  the  Party  to 
strengthen  and  extend  its  politi¬ 
cal  campaign  all  along  the  line  in 
support  of  the  win-the-war 
policy  which  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  is  putting  forward. 

Now  that  we  are  fast  ap¬ 
proaching  the  year’s  end  the 
practical  activities  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  Party  organisations — Centre, 
District  and  local — are  being  de¬ 
voted  to  measures  aimed  at  con¬ 
solidating  the  Party  ranks  and 
toning  up  the  Party  organisa¬ 
tion  so  as  to  befit  it  most  effec¬ 
tively  to  face  the  ever  greater 
responsibilities  which  1943  will 
bring. 

Continued  on  page  3 
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THE  WORK  OF  CARRES 
COMMITTEES 


By  R.  W. 

NO  other  political  party  en¬ 
gages  in  what  we  call 
cadres  work.  No  other  party  is 
so  concerned  to  secure  a  high 
level  of  ability  among  its  mem¬ 
bers  and  particularly  within  its 
leading  forces. 

Lenin  said  that  the  Party 
membership  must  know  their 
leaders  as  they  know  the  palm 
of  their  hand.  Our  cadres  work 
;  is  an  important  means  of  helping 
the  Party  to  systematise  its 
search  for  the  most  capable  com- 
1  rades  and  facilitate  their  promo¬ 
tion  to  suitable  responsible  posi¬ 
tions.  Cadres’  work  is,  there¬ 
fore,  an  important  instrument 
directly  related  to  Party  demo¬ 
cracy,  which  has  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  membership  to 
know  its  leadership  and  to 


Continued  from,  page  2 

The  widespread  effort  now  being 
,  carried  forward  all  over  the  country 
l  in  connection  with  the  Party  Regis¬ 
tration  and  Exchange  of  Member¬ 
ship  Cards  must  not  be  approached 
in  any  formal,  routine  way.  It  pro¬ 
vides  a  test  of  the  degree  to  which 
the  many  thousands  of  new  members 
have  been  drawn  into  the  life  and 
'  activity  of  the  Party.  It  will  reveal 
just  how  far  we  have  progressed 
during  1942  along  the  road  to  be- 
[  !  coming  a  Mass  Party. 

The  campaign  will  be  the 
-  means  of  uncovering  our  organi- 
r  sational  weaknesses,  particularly 
1  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
connections  between  the  District 
3  Committees  and  Branch  leader- 
I 


ROBSON 

choose  the  best  comrades  for 
responsibilities. 

The  increase  of  Party  member¬ 
ship  in  the  recent  past,  and  the 
continuous  recruitment  arising 
from  the  correct  policy  of  the 
Party  and  its  adequate  applica¬ 
tion,  compels  us  to  give  much 
greater  attention  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  promotion  of  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  capable  com¬ 
rades  to  responsible  leading 
positions.  Cadres’  work  is  the 
means  by  which  leading  commit¬ 
tees  of  our  Party  are  helped  to 
know  the  comrades  who  are  com¬ 
petent  and  available. 

In  the  course  of  this  work, 
which  is  new  to  many  of  our  com¬ 
rades,  certain  minor  errors  have 
been  revealed  in  the  approach 
to  cadres’  work.  Generally 
speaking,  such  errors  arise  from 
a  failure  to  bear  in  mind  always 
Continued  on  page  4 


ships,  and  the  life  of  the  basic 
units  of  the  Party. 

Throughout  the  month  of 
December,  whilst  the  Registra¬ 
tion  is  proceeding,  vigorous  and 
systematic  steps  need  to  be  taken 
to  review  the  position  in  this 
respect. 

If  this  is  done  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  governing 
the  organisation  of  a  Party  of  a 
New  Type,  the  result  can  be  that 
the  whole  Party  is  put  into  a 
state  of  fighting  fitness,  ready 
to  achieve  even  more  outstand¬ 
ing  political  results  than  those 
achieved  during  the  momentous 
year  of  1942. 


that  the  Party  leading  organisa¬ 
tions  are  not  selected  but  are 
elected  democratically  by  the  Party 
membership. 

Cadres’  committees  are  not 
leading  organs;  they  are  not 
elected,  but  are  appointed  by  the 
elected  leading  committees  in 
the  Party  organisation  concern¬ 
ed,  so  that  they  can  carry  on 
systematic  cadres’  work  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Party  under  the 
direction  of  the  Party  leading 
committee. 

Again,  some  comrades  have  seen 
the  issuing  of  questionnaires  as 
cadres’  work.  This  is  certainly 
not  the  case.  Questionnaires 
enable  us  to  register  certain 
essential  information  about  lead¬ 
ing  comrades  who  occupy  res¬ 
ponsible  positions  in  the  Party. 
To  that  extent,  they  contribute 
to  a  knowledge  of  our  cadres; 
but  the  Party  cadres  are  found  and 
developed  on  the  basis  of  their  abil¬ 
ity  and  experience  in  carrying  out 
Party  policy  in  practice. 

It  is  extremely  undesirable 
that  questionnaires  should  be 
treated  lightly  and  no  Party 
person  or  organisation  must  issue 
questionnaires  on  any  subject  con¬ 
cerning  the  Party  work  without  the 
authority  of  the  D.P.C. 

Normally,  only  district  cadres’ 
commissions  really  need  to  issue 
questionnaires  to  individuals. 
Where  other  organisations  think 
this  necessary  they  must  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  D.P.C. 

There  is  also  in  some  cases  a 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  authority  of  cadres’  com¬ 
mittees. 

Cadres’  committees  are  not 
selected  by  the  Party  member¬ 
ship,  and  therefore  have  no 
direct  Party  authority.  They 


draw  their  authority  from  the 
Party  leadership  which  appoints 
them,  and  have  the  authority  and 
backing  of  the  D.P.C.,  Sub- 
D.P.C.  or  Branch  Committee, 
whichever  leadership  controls 
their  work. 

Cadres’  workers  and  cadres’ 
committees  are  now  playing  a 
valuable  part  in  the  development 
and  improvement  of  the  Party 
work.  Their  importance  will 
grow  as  their  experience  in¬ 
creases  their  ability  to  do  the 
work  effectively.  They  must  be¬ 
come  the  best-informed  and  most 
competent  medium  in  guiding 
and  advising  Party  leading  com¬ 
mittees  regarding  the  appoint¬ 
ment  and  promotion  of  comrades 
to  responsibilities.  They  do  not 
themselves  appoint  people.  Their 
recommendations  to  the  leader¬ 
ship  need  not  necessarily  be 
accepted. 

In  the  situation  which  the 
Party  may  expect  to  face  in  the 
future  as  in  the  immediate  past, 
the  problem  relating  to  finding 
people  capable  of  undertaking 
responsibilities  in  the  organisa- 
tion  and  direction  of  the  work  of 
the  Party  will  be  quite  consider¬ 
able.  That  problem  is  the  res 
ponsibility  of  the  political  lead 
ership  of  the  Party  which  mus' 
continually  see  that  the  righ 
people  are  promoted,  and  if  thej 
are  promoted  to  an  elected  com 
mittee,  that  such  co-option  is  demo 
cratically  brought  before  the  mem 
bership  of  the  Group  or  Branc 
for  endorsement  or  otherwise. 

The  cadres’  committees  facili 
tate  the  leaderships’  ability  t 
find  the  right  people  and  assis 
the  •  Party  members  in  fmdinj 
comrades  capable  of  giving  ser 
vice  as  leaders  in  the  work  of  th 
Party. 
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The  Key  to  Activity 
from  every  Member 


IN  our  area,  where  there  is 
equal  opportunity  for  great 
,  industrial  as  well  as  area  and 
borough  activity,  we  have  had 
very  considerable  increase  in 
i  membership.  Several  branches 

{Political 


By  ARTHUR  SIER 

S.W.  London  Sub-District 
Committee 

evidence  of  a  much  higher  pro- 
portion  of  the  membership  being 
drawn  into  activity. 


j  have  grown  from  thirty  to  ap- 
l  proximately  three  hundred  mem¬ 
bers  in  a  few  months, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  m  u 
have,  of  course,  suffered 
'the  loss  of  our  leading  comrades 
through  call-up. 


In  Wimbledon,  which  is  now 
growing  from  a  weak  position 
brought  about  by  the  splitting  of 
the  old  branch,  the  new 
41&  system  has  been  energe- 

^  ^  tically  brought  into  be¬ 

ing  by  the  leading 
comrades  themselves  taking 


The  problem  of  moving  all  our 
growing  membership  into  action, 
;  the  problem  of  using  the  full 
force  and  determined  effort  of 
!all  our  members,  we  had  failed 
To  solve. 

j  Then,  with  the  lead  from  the 
I  District  Party  Committee  for  the 
appointment  of  political  dues- 
1  collectors,  we  began  systemati¬ 
cally  to  carry  this  into  effect,  and 
{the  branches  started  appointing 
a  network  of  comrades  covering 
the  entire  membership. 

)  Every  group  in  Battersea 
branch  now  has  dues-collectors 
in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every 
eight  members,  with  the  aim  of 
making  this  proportion  one  to 
five..  As  a  result  of  this,  the  dues 
position,  which  has  in  the  past 
been  extremely  bad,  is  now  be¬ 
coming  satisfactory,  and  there  is 


Collecting 

steps  and  reaching  out  to  the 
membership.  This  has  resulted 
in  a  whole  number  of  new  com¬ 
rades  taking  over,  thus  releasing 
the  leading  comrades  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  building  their  collective 
branch  leadership  for  the  carry¬ 
ing  through  of  the  branch,  plan. 

The  value  of  the  system  has 
been  demonstrated  both  with 
factory  groups  (where,  owing  to 
shift  work,  it  is  difficult  to  hold 
well-attended  group  meetings); 
and  bus  groups  where  the  dues- 
collectors  can  be  organised  on  a 
route  or  “  road  ”  basis,  thus  en¬ 
abling  them  to  stamp  up  cards, 
sell  literature  and  convey  decis¬ 
ions  to  their  comrades  and  so 
ensure  activity  in  every  sphere. 
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PARTY  FINANCE 


How  the 

WEST  RIDING  HAS 

ORGANISED  FINANCE 

By  STANLEY  FOREMAN 

District  Treasurer 


flNANCE  is  the  lubricating 
oil  of  the  Party  machinery. 
Without  it,  not  a  wheel  can  turn, 
not  a  single  advance  can  be 
made. 

The  importance  attached  by 
the  West  Riding  District  Com¬ 
mittee  to  Finance  is  reflected  in 
the  composition  of  our  District 
Finance  Committee.  Its  per¬ 
sonnel  includes  the  District  Or¬ 
ganiser,  the  District  Membership 
Organiser,  the  treasurers  of  the 
three  main  branches,  a  comrade 
in  charge  of  Social  Activity,  and 
the  District  Treasurer. 

In  addition  to  the  individual 
responsibilities  of  the  comrades 
serving  on  the  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee,  we  plan  and  co-ordinate  the 
Finance  work  in  the  District, 
organise  schools  for  treasurers 
and  political  dues-collectors  and 
assist  comrades  in  their  book¬ 
keeping  and  accounting.  The 
dues  and  fund  position  in  the 
branches  is  regularly  reviewed, 
and  the  treasurers  of  the  main 
branches  and  groups,  are  periodi¬ 
cally  called  in  for  discussions  on 
their  work  and  problems. 

CONSULTATION  BEFORE 
SPENDING 

The  Finance  Committee  is  con¬ 
sulted  before  any  expenditure  is 
entailed  by  the  various  depart¬ 
ments — Propaganda,  Education, 
etc.  This  was  most  certainly  an 
important  contributing  factor  to 
the  position  where  every  propa¬ 
ganda  event  during  the  last  quar¬ 


ter  showed  a  profit,  and  the  total 
income  from  meetings  increased 
sixfold  over  the  previous  auarter. 

The  quota  paid  by  the  District 
to  Centre  is  regarded  as  the  first 
obligation  and  not  as  something 
to  worry  about  after  all  other 
commercial  debts  have  been  paid. 

In  the  main  branches  Finance 
Committees  have  been  set  up 
consisting  of  all  or  most  of  the 
group  treasurers,  a  comrade  with 
a  specialised  knowledge  of  book¬ 
keeping,  and  a  comrade  in  charge 
of  Social  Activity.  These  branch 
Finance  Committees  review  the 
position  in  the  various  groups, 
assist  the  branch  treasurer  by 
visiting  them  on  his  behalf,  and 
discuss  in  detail  the  branch  bud¬ 
get  and  the  planning  of  activi¬ 
ties. 

Since  Finance  and  Social  com¬ 
mittees  have  begun  to  function 
in  our  North  Leeds  branch,  every 
comrade  in  the  branch  is  paying 
dues  one  month  in  advance, 
nearly  all  the  comrades  are  col¬ 
lecting  on  their  fund  cards,  and 
a  series  of  gramophone  recitals, 
socials,  brains  trusts  and  other 
events  have  been  organisd 
weekly  with  an  average  atten¬ 
dance  of  eighty  and  a  weekly  in¬ 
come  of  £5  and  over. 

It  is  true  that  social  events 
will  never  replace  the  regular 
collection  of  money  in  the  fac¬ 
tories  and  areas,  but  a  well- 
planned  social  evening  has  a 
stimulating  effect  on  the  Party 
members,  drawing  them  to- 
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PARTY  FIXA.M  i: 


An 


Urgent  Personal  Letter 

The  following  letter  by  a  District  Organiser  to  the  members  in 
his  area  has  been  printed  as  an  example  of  the  active  steps 
being  taken  to  bring  about  an  improvement  in  the  dues  position 


Dear  Comrades, 

A  SERIOUS  ISSUE  FOR 
THE  MIDLANDS. 

In  reviewing  the  state  of  Party 
cards  in  the  Midland  District  we 
have  been  greatly  shocked  at  the 
contrast  between  ourselves  and 
other  large  districts  of  the  Party. 
Here  is  an  example  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  during  the  last  quarter. 


Average  Member- 

stamps  taken  ship 

per  week.  claimed. 

London  ...  17,333  ...  17,000 

Scotland  ...  7,333  ...  7,512 

Lancashire  5,898  ...  5,500 

South  Wales  2,620  ...  2,400 

Midlands...  3,058  ...  6,150 


This  means  that  one-half  of 
our  Midland  membership  are  in 
considerable  arrears  with  their 
dues  payments.  This  applies 
particularly  to  comrades  who 


Continued  from  page  6 
gether,  bringing  sympathisers 
i  nearer  to  the  Party  and  provid¬ 
ing  an  additional  source  of  Party 
income. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-empha- 
sise  the  importance  of  Socialist 
Competition  betwen  the  branches 
and  groups  in  increasing  the 
:finances  of  our  Party. 

We  must  realise  that  the  fight 
to  finance  our  Party  is  a  politi¬ 
cal  fight.  Where  our  comrades 
have  been  bold,  have  sold  litera¬ 
ture  and  explained  and  fought 
for  the  line  of  our  Party — these 
have  been  the  best  sources  of 
Party  income. 

Finally,  let  our  comrades  rea- 


have  been  out  of  touch  with  the 
Party  organisation  and  those 
whose  work  makes  it  difficult  for 
them  to  attend  Party  meetings. 

We  regret  that  it  has  to  be 
said  that  many  comrades  do  not 
have  the  pride  in  their  Party 
cards  that  they  should.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  the  best  fighters  for 
humanity  are  going  into  battle 
with  their  cherished  Party  cards 
in  their  pockets.  Many  of  these 
cards  have  been  stained  with  the 
blood  of  their  owners. 

One  of  the  three  basic  condi¬ 
tions  of  membership  of  our  Party 
laid  down  by  the  Bolsheviks  at 
their  historic  London  conference 
in  1903  was  Payment  of  Party 
Dues.  It  is  a  small  thing  and  yet 
a  big  thing.  It  distinguishes  a 
Party  comrade  from  the  host  of 
people  who  hover  around  the 
fringe  of  our  Party  without  mak- 


lise  what  a  weapon  the  “  Daily 
Worker  ”  is  in  the  fight  for 
Party  Finance. 

Some  of  our  comrades  imagine 
that  there  is  one  “  cake  ”  that 
has  to  be  divided  in  a  variety  of 
ways  to  provide  income  for  our 
Party  and  its  paper. 

There  are  hundreds  of 
“  cakes.”  It  is  up  to  our  entire 
Party  membership  to  realise 
that  finance  is  not  a  begging  job 
or  the  millstone  around  the  neck 
of  a  harassed  Branch  or  District 
Treasurer,  but  a  first-class  poli¬ 
tical  and  organisational  job 
which  requires  the  Bolshevik  ini¬ 
tiative,  enthusiasm,  and  active 
support  of  every  member. 
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ing  up  their  minds  to  join  in  the 
collective  leadership,  collective 
effort  and  organised  unity  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

We  are  sure,  comrade,  having 
joined  our  Party,  you  will  not 
want  to  be  in  the  position  of 
those  who  find  it  too  much 
trouble  to  pay  Party  dues.  The 
payment  of  dues  in  the  last  re¬ 
sort  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
member  himself.  Whilst  we  try 
to  improve  our  organisation  of 
dues-collectors,  the  very  best 
scheme  will  fall  down  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  co-operation  from  com¬ 
rades  themselves. 

The  Communist  Party  prides 
itself  on  its  ability  to  overcome 
difficulties.  It  is  this  spirit  that 
built  up  the  great  U.S.S.R.,  and 
which  continues  to  hurl  defiance 
at  Hitler’s  war  machine.  Imagine 
then  how  impossible  it  would  be 
for  a  Communist  to  excuse  his 
non-payment  of  Party  dues  on 
the  grounds  that  “  nobody  had 
asked  him  for  them.”  Yet  there 
are  not  infrequent  instances  of 
this. 

Our  Party  has  to  grapple  with 
this  problem  in  a  two-fold  way. 
The  Party  as  a  whole  should  so 
organise  itself  that  it  is  made  as 
easy  as  possible  for  comrades  to 
pay  their  dues,  and  secondly  each 
individual  comrade  should  hold 
himself  responsible  if  his  card  is 
not  stamped  and  should  actively 
meet  the  difficulty  rather  than 
passively  accept  it. 

We  should  try  to  get  comrades 
to  form  themselves  into  groups 
of  five,  according  to  where  they 
work  or  live.  One  comrade  could 
then  be  deputed  to  get  supplies 
of  stamps  from  the  Group  or 
Branch  Dues  Secretary  to  supply 
the  five  regularly.  This  comrade 
would  then  become  a  unit  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  financial  machinery  of 
the  Branch  and  responsible  to  the 


Dues  Secretary.  Such  a  scheme 
would  overcome  many  of  the 
difficulties  that  now  exist. 

In  order  to  end  the  immediate 
bad  situation  we  are  arranging 
for  a  soecial  “  clearing  up  ”  of 
Party  cards  in  order  that  all 
comrades  will  be  ready  for  the 
transfer  to  the  1943  cards  at  the 
end  of  the  present  year.  The 
slogan  is  “  All  Cards  for  1942 
clear  bv  November  30th.” 

The  Membership  Organiser  and 
other  Branch  Committee  com¬ 
rades  will  be  in  attendance  to 
answer  any  queries  and  to  help 
in  any  problems  on  Party  affairs 
that  comrades  may  wish  to  have 
cleared  up. 

Please  try  to  attend.  If,  of 
course,  you  can  get  your  stamps 
through  your  Dues  Secretary, 
please  do  so.  If  your  card  is 
clear  then  do  your  best  to  bring 
this  to  the  notice  of  comrades  to 
whom  it  specially  applies. 

Yours  fraternally, 

SAM  BLACKWELL, 
District  Organiser. 


“  There  are  no  ideal 
people;  we  must  take 
them  as  they  are  and 
correct  their  weaknesses 
and  shortcomings.” 


— GEORGI  DIMITROV 
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PARTY  FINANCE 


DISTRICT 

AUDITORS'  REPORTS 


The  Central  Organisation  De¬ 
partment  has  circulated  to  all 
District  Party  Committees  the 
District  Auditor’s  Report  on  the 
London  D.P.C.’s  Financial 
Accounts,  for  the  third  quarter. 

This  was  done  because  of  the 
general  excellence  of  the  audi¬ 
tor’s  report  and  the  valuable 
suggestions  made. 

Here,  from  the  East  Midlands, 
is  another  example,  showing  the 
application  to  a  District  more 
comparable  in  size  with  most 
other  Districts  than  is  London’s. 

ACCOUNTANT’S  REPORT  ON 
DISTRICT  ACCOUNTS  (Quar¬ 
ter  ended  September  30th,  1942). 

DISTRICT  book-keeping  still 
compares  Very  unfavour¬ 
ably  with  that  of  the  average 
commercial  firm.  The  failure 
to  keep  an  accurate  record  of 
Income  still  persists,  and  ren¬ 
ders  the  preparation  of  an  In¬ 
come  and  Expenditure  Account 
very  difficult.  In  particular, 
classification  of  amounts  is  rudi¬ 
mentary  :  hence,  although  every 
effort  has  been  made  in  drawing 
up  the  present  accounts  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  Party 
Centre,  it  is  not  yet  possible  to 
effect  the  detailed  classification 
they  request. 

The  net  Income  for  the  current 
quarter  stands  at  £845  17s.  0d., 
as  against  £885  17s.  9d.  for  the 
Quarter  ended  June  30th,  1942, 


and  £1,261  12s.  8d.  for  the  Quar¬ 
ter  ended  31st  March,  1942.  This 
suggests  a  progressive  decline, 
hut  actually  there  has  been  some 
recovery  from  the  aftermath  of 
the  £40,000  Fund  (which  over¬ 
lapped  into  the  Second  Quarter’s 
Accounts).  Dues  receipts  at 
£166  6s.  Id.  are  very  much  higher 
than  ever  before,  rather  more 
than  £32  greater  than  the  com¬ 
bined  figures  for  the  two  previous 
Quarters. 

With  regard  to  the  Balance 
Sheet,  the  Balance  shown  therein 
representing  the  surplus  of 
Assets  over  Liabilities  is,  of 
course,  a  pure  fiction.  Outstand¬ 
ing  Accounts  to  Party  Centre  and 
third  parties  now  stand  at 
£355  4s.  7d.,  against  £280  2s.  8d. 
three  months  ago,  a  comparison 
which  affords  a  more  accurate 
index  to  the  present  financial 
position  of  the  District.  If  the 
amount  owing  by  branches  on 
set  quotas  (£679  11s.  Od.)  is  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  Assets  total, 
then,  on  the  assumption  that  all 
other  outstanding  debts  to  the 
District  are  met,  the  Assets  fall 
short  of  the  Liabilities  by 
£62  Is.  lOd.  Last  Quarter  the 
comparative  figure  was  only 
£19  11s.  3d. 

One  relatively  minor  point  is 
that  branches  appear  to  ignore 
the  invoices  sent  out  with  the 
District  Bulletin.  Over  £18  is 
now  owing  to  the  District  on  this 
account  alone. 

Auditor’s  reports  on  these  lines 
are  essential  for  correct  work 
and  must  become  a  regular  fea¬ 
ture  in  all  Districts. 
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PARTY  FINANCE 


Lancs  Initiative 
in  “Clear  Cards” 
Campaign 

Q.OOD  initiative  was  shown  by 
Lancashire  in  the  “  Clear 
Cards”  Campaign.  The  branches 
were  placed  in  four  divisions 
(according  to  size)  and  prizes 
offered  for  the  best  results. 

The  report  on  the  results  reads 
as  follows: 

“Division  1.  No  branch  attained 
100  per  cent,  paid  up  member¬ 
ship. 

Division  2.  Wythenshawe  wins 
the  prize  of  £3.  All  cards  have 
been  seen  and  checked  by  the 
Branch  Treasurer. 

Division  3.  Nelson  wins  the  prize 
of  £2  with  59  members  clear  to 
the  end  of  September,  of  whom 
20  are  clear  to  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Division  4.  North wich  also  wins 
£2  with  100  per  cent,  paid  up 
membership  reported  very 
early  in  the  campaign. 

The  idea  is  being  repeated  for 
the  exchange  of  cards  and  Party 
Registration. 

We  offer  prizes  to  the  branches 
in  the  respective  divisions  which 
are  first  to  produce  reports  show¬ 
ing  that  they  have  effected  a 
complete  clearance  of  the  cards 
of  their  members. 

We  will  issue  a  complete 
honours  list  of  all  Party  branch¬ 
es  who  manage  to  complete  the 
clearance  of  their  cards.” 

The  idea  is  a  good  one,  and 
other  Districts  would  do  well  to 
follow7  it.  Branches  more  or  less 
comparable  in  size  should  be 
placed  in  the  same  division. 


Budgets  for 
Branches 

Swinton  Branch  (Lancashire) 
has  prepared  an  excellent  budget 
for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1942. 
Here  it  is: 

INCOME 

£  s.  d. 

Dues  .  27  10  0 

N.P.F.  Guarantor  Cards  75  0  0 
N.P.F.  Mass  collections  25  0  0 
Propaganda  Meetings — 

Collections  .  32 10  0 

Sale  of  tickets  ...  2  10  0 

Profits  on  Literature...  5  0  0 

Social  events  .  23  0  0 

Donations  .  5  0  0 


£195  10  0 


EXPENDITURE 

£  s.  d. 

Dues  .  19  2  6 

Quota  to  District  . .  \  *  nn  *  A  A 
Quota  to  Sub-District  1  iUU  iU  0 

Rent  .  12  10  0 

Lighting,  etc .  2  10  0 

Secretarial  expenses  ...  6  10  0 

Propaganda  meetings  32 10  0 

Leaflets,  etc .  15  0  0 

Furnishing  of  rooms,  etc.  5  0  0 

£193  12  6 


Donations  seem  to  be  esti¬ 
mated  rather  low7;  otherwise  the 
figures  form  a  good  basis  for 
work. 

Without  a  budget,  no  branch  can 
plan  its  political  work. 
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Developing  the 

Political  Dues-Collection 


WHEN  South  Hendon  Branch 
was  formed  in  July,  there 
were  a  number  of  difficulties  to 
be  faced.  Only  five  of  its  six¬ 
teen  branch  committee  mem¬ 
bers  had  had  previous  experi¬ 
ence.  It  had  to  carry  our  Party 
policy  to  a  large  area  with  a 
population  of  50,000  by  means 
of  a  membership  of  nearly  800. 

There  could  be  only  one  solu¬ 
tion:  the  full  institution  of  the 
system  of  political  dues-collectors. 

Tentative  beginnings  had  al¬ 
ready  been  made,  but  following 
the  issue  of  the  August  Central 
Committee  letter,  and  also  a 
N.W.  Sub-District  Conference, 
our  organisation  department 
got  down  to  brass  tacks.  The 
aim  was  “  How  to  use  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  every  comrade  in  the 
fight  for  the  Second  Front.” 

GOOD  TEAM  WORK 
The  membership  organiser 
submitted  the  latest  details  of 
|  group  membership,  the  treasurer 
gave  details  about  group  trea¬ 
surers,  and  the  cadres’  leader 
added  his  special  knowledge  of 
certain  comrades.  All  the  details 
were  tabulated,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  evening  it  was  possible  to 
see 

— the  strength  of  each  group, 
— the  number  of  political 
dues-collectors  necessary, 
— the  political  treasurer  of 
each  group, 

— the  financial  quota  for  each 
group. 

The  resultant  chart,  pinned  up 
on  the  wall  at  the  next  branch 


System 

by 

D.  H.  LEWIS 

committee  meeting,  was  _  ap¬ 
proved  with  a  few  minor  adjust¬ 
ments.  The  committee  laid 
emphasis  on  the  need  for  special 
training  for  the  political  dues- 
collectors,  and  also  on  the  need 
for  obtaining  contributions  from 
non-narty  people  as  a  financial 
expression  of  their  support  for 
our  policy. 

At  the  time  of  this  decision, 
145  political  dues-collectors  were 
allocated  to  cover  twelve  factory, 
three  transport  and  three  area 
groups.  Each  week  a  check-up 
is  made  to  see  that  groups  are 
appointing  these  key  people,  and 
that  they  are  beginning  to  ful¬ 
fill  their  functions.  At  the  time 
of  writing  the  attainment  of  tar¬ 
gets  is  nearly  70  per  cent. 

Already  we  have  found  that 
comparatively  new  comrades  who 
have  been  approached  to  do  this 
work  are  filled  with  enthusiasm 
at  the  idea  of  having  a  definite 
and  regular  Party  job  to  do. 
But  enthusiasm  is  not  enough; 
and  this  is  where  the  branch 
propaganda  department  comes 
into  the  picture. 

Two  sections  in  particular  are 
involved:  the  education  and  the 
publicity  sections. 

Following  the  branch  com¬ 
mittee,  the  publicity  section  pre¬ 
pares  a  duplicated  sheet  giving 
the  main  heads  of  the  political 
discussion,  a  brief  analysis  of 
each,  and  the  decisions  arrived 


i 
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at  as  a  result.  Thus,  in  the  sense 
of  the  C.C.  letter, 

— the  collectors  become  the 
daily  political  link  be¬ 
tween  the  branch  leader¬ 
ship  and  the  members, 
giving  them  guidance  and 
help,  and  inspiring  them 
to  increased  activity  in  the 
light  for  the  Second  Front. 

But  the  dues-collectors  can 
only  convince  the  membership  of 
the  political  reasons  for  carrying 
out  decisions  if  they  themselves 
have  a  theoretical  grounding.  As 


a  result,  therefore,  of  discussions 
with  the  education  organiser, 
classes  are  being  started  in  our 
largest  factory  group,  based  on 
material  from  the  syllabus, 
“  The  Communist  Party  and  the 
National  Front,”  current  C.C. 
statements  and  the  Guide  for 
Treasurers. 

All  this  work  is  still  in  a  very 
embryonic  state,  but  it  is  being 
cerefully  checked  up  on,  and  al¬ 
ready  demands  from  the  dues- 
collectors  are  being  made  for 
further  classes. 


THE  PARTY  WANTS  MORE 
MISTAKES  LIKE  THIS ! 

The  following  letter,  from  a  comrade  in  a  London  bus  garage, 
shows  just  how  a  mistake  can  be  turned  to  good  account  if  rectified 
in  the  real  Bolshevik  spirit. 

DUES-COLLECTORS 

Dear  Comrades, 

As  requested  by  your  circular  to  report  on  the  position 
of  dues  in  our  group,  I  would  like  to  inform  you  that  the 
comrades  in  the  above  group  are  all  new  members  from  the 
first  week  in  August. 

I  myself  joined  the  Party  in  March  of  this  year,  and 
attended  a  meeting  of  London  busmen,  at  which  I  was  asked 
to  fill  in  a  form  giving  the  number  of  members  in  my  group. 

I  naturally  stated  forty  members,  that  being  the  strength 
of  the  area  group  I  was  then  in,  and  not  the  bus  garage. 

This  was  taken  to  mean  the  number  of  members  in  my 
garage,  and  seeing  there  had  been  a  mistake  I  decided  the 
best  Bolshevik  way  to  surmount  the  obstacle  was  to  set 
about  obtaining  forty  members  in  the  garage.  This  has  now 
been  done. 

Also  I  wish  to  inform  you  that  every  member  is  paid 
up  to  date  plus  one  month  in  advance.  Number  of  new 
comrades,  37.  Total  strength,  43,  including  the  Union 
Branch  Secretary,  the  Chairman,  and  four  Committeemen. 

Yours  fraternally, 

G.  BATES, 

Old  Kent  Road  Bus  Garage. 
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North  Leeds  and 

Dues-Collection  Results 


IN  the  drive  for  100  per  cent.* 

clear  Party  cards  by  Septem¬ 
ber  30th,  our  North  Leeds 
branch  headed  the  roll  of 
honour  for  the  country.  The 
branch  committee  had  worked 
hard  to  carry  out  the  Central 
Committee’s  directive,  and  were 
justifiably  proud  of  their  posi- 

1  tion.  But  the  most  important 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  their 
achievement  is  the  vital  need  for 
a  regular  system  of  dues-collec- 
ing,  for  from  this  not  only  are 
Party  cards  cleared,  but  the 
activity  of  the  membership  in¬ 
creases  too. 

There  is  nothing  spectacular 
in  the  activity  carried  out  in  the 
North  Leeds  branch  as  a  result 
of  this  constant  contact  by  the 
dues-  collectors,  but  what  has 
resulted  is  that  basic  groundwork 
which  is  so  important  to  the  life 
and  development  of  the  Party. 

Here  are  some  examples. 
Firstly,  two  women  comrades, 
housewives,  who  were  unable  to 
leave  their  children  and  attend 
evening  meetings.  A  dues- 
collector  called  regularly,  left 
literature  and  had  discussions 
with  them.  Their  first  activity 

< 


By  Dora  Grand  jean 
Leeds  City  Organiser 


was  the  sending  of  letters  to 
their  M.P.  on  political  issues,  to 
which  were  added  the  signatures 
of  their  neighbours.  They  then 
formed  a  small  discussion  group 
and  collected  pennies  for  Party 
funds.  This  developed,  and  now 
they  knit  articles  which  are 
raffled  for  Party  and  “  Daily 
Worker  ”  funds. 

Secondly,  in  one  large  factory 
in  the  area  it  is  practically  im¬ 
possible  for  the  comrades  to  meet 
as  a  group  because  of  the  dis¬ 
tances  they  live,  shift  work,  the 
use  of  contract  buses,  etc.  But 
Party  work  goes  on  in  the  fac¬ 
tory  through  the  medium  of  con¬ 
stant  contact  with  individual 
comrades  and  the  passing  on  of 
branch  committee  decisions. 

Recently  a  shop  stewards  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  formed.  Litera¬ 
ture  is  sold  and  dues  are  col¬ 
lected. 

In  three  other  factories  groups 
have  grown  solely  through  close 
and  constant  contact  with  indi¬ 
vidual  comrades  working  in 
them.  Two  are  holding  selec¬ 
tive  meetings  in  the  very  near 
future.  In  one,  four  new  mem¬ 
bers  for  the  Party  were  recruited 
last  week. 

Each  factory  group  has  its 
own  dues-collector.  In  the  area 
group  there  are  three  main  dues- 
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collectors,  who  themselves  go 
visiting,  but  who  constantly  en¬ 
list  the  support  of  other  com¬ 
rades  in  this  work.  In  this  way 
contact  is  maintained  with  com¬ 
rades  who  for  one  reason  or 
another  cannot  attend  group 
meetings  regularly. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  question 
of  dues-collecting  is  one  of  major 
importance.  The  key  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  dues-collecting  is 
consciousness  on  the  part  of 
branch  committees  to  turn  out¬ 
wards  towards  the  members,  and 
to  end  the  position  where  a  con¬ 
tinual  exhortation  is  made  to 
comrades  to  attend  group  meet¬ 
ings  irrespective  of  other  organ¬ 
isations  of  which  they  are  mem¬ 
bers.  Important  as  group  meet¬ 
ings  are  for  the  collective  work 
of  the  Party — and  their  import¬ 
ance  must  not  be  underestimated 
— it  is  essential  that  all  branch 
committees  recognise  that  war 
makes  demands  on  people,  and 
the  part  our  comrades  can  play  in 
service  organisations  is  a  vital 
contribution  towards  the  war 
effort. 


FLEXIBILITY  in  organisation 
and  in  approach  is  the  key  to 
utilising  all  the  valuable  new 
members  who  are  coming  into 
our  Party.  We  are  building  a 
mass  Party  under  conditions  of 
war,  a  fact  which  is  sometimes 
forgotten.  Therefore  we  shall 
only  see  a  commensurate  in¬ 
crease  in  political  activity  to  the 
extent  we  are  prepared  to  acti- 
vise  and  develop  our  new  com¬ 
rades. 

This  means  that  more  and  more 
must  we  draw  into  the  vital  work 
of  dues-collecting  comrades  not 
solely  to  keep  Party  cards  clear, 
but  to  discuss  with  those  called 
on  what  can  be  done  in  the 
normal  course  of  the  day’s  work — 
in  the  Trade  Union  branch,  in  the 
factory,  amongst  neighbours,  in 
service  organisations.  In  this 
way  will  we  bring  about  the  ■ 
urgently  necessary  turn  in  our 
work,  so  vital  for  developing 
mass  activity  in  the  Labour 
Movement,  which  will  strengthen 
National  Unity  and  create  that 
offensive  spirit  and  action  for 
winning  this  war  and  crushing 
the  barbaric  forces  of  Fascism. 


“ORGANISING  FOR  THE  WAR  EFFORT.” 

(A  letter  from  a  Factory  group  leader  in  Sheffield ) 

“  I  am  writing  to  tell  you  what  a  little  determination  will  do  when 
our  Party  members  really  get  down  to  it.  Five  months  ago  our  factory 
in  Sheffield  had  neither  a  Party  group  nor  a  Production  Committee.  The 
workers  were  in  the  main  unorganised.  To-day  the  position  is  that  we 
have  a  Production  Committee,  a  convener,  a  Party  group  of  48  strong 
and  rapidly  growing.  Now  we  are  all  set  for  100  per  cent,  production, 
and  for  getting  all  the  women  organised  into  the  Union.  We  don’t  for¬ 
get  the  “  Daily  Worker  ”  Fund  either!  ”  J.  MERRILL. 
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ORGANISATION 
OF  WOMEN  IN  LONDON 

By  TAMARA  RUST 


JN  tackling  women’s  work  in 
London  about  two  years  ago, 
the  first  step  on  which  we  de¬ 
cided  in  discussing  it  in  the  Dis- 
|  trict  Party  Committee  was  the 
need  to  get  to  know  our  forces 
among  the  women  in  the  Party 
in  London  (at  that  time  our 
membership  was  approximately 
5,000,  one-fifth  of  whom  were 
I  women)  and  to  develop  a  core 
of  women  interested  and  capable 
of  tackling  the  job  in  the 
branches. 

We  decided  not  to  ask  the 
branches  to  appoint  women  or- 

Iganisers,  as  at  this  stage  it  would 
have  been  just  a  formal  step. 
Our  method  of  achieving  our  two¬ 
fold  aim,  we  decided,  would  be 
calling  once  a  month  a  central 
meeting  of  active  women  com¬ 
rades  from  all  the  branches, 
whom  we  called  “  actives.” 

We  tried  to  run  these  actives 
meetings  in  such  a  way  that 
women  comrades  would  get  from 
them  something  which  they  did 
1  not  as  yet  get  in  the  branches  or 
groups — a  combination  of  good 
political  discussion  on  questions 
arising  out  of  the  general  situa¬ 
tion,  plus  discussion  of  particular 
women’s  problems,  and  exchange 
of  experiences  from  various 
branches.  A  number  of  leading 
comrades,  including  Comrade 
Ted  Bramley  and  other  members 
of  the  Central  Committee,  opened 


discussions  at  these  actives. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  most 
of  the  women  comrades  found 
these  meetings  extremely  inter¬ 
esting  and  helpful,  and  this  was 
reflected  in  the  attendance  and 
discussion.  I  remember  one 
occasion  when,  after  a  terrific 
blitz  lasting  all  night,  and  spread 
over  dozens  of  boroughs,  nearly 
sixty  women  walked  all  the  way 
to  the  meeting,  only  to  find  that 
the  hall  where  we  were  to  meet 
was  on  fire,  and  then,  in  uncon¬ 
genial  surroundings,  still  carried 
on  with  the  meeting. 

Mainly  as  a  result  of  these 
meetings  we  were  able  to  deve¬ 
lop  a  steady  core  of  women  com¬ 
rades,  interested  and  capable  of 
leading  the  work  in  some  of  the 
branches,  and  of  winning  active 
co-operation  from  the  branch 
committees. 

WOMEN  ORGANISERS  IN 
SUB-DISTRICTS 

With  the  tremendous  growth 
of  our  Party  in  London  (approxi¬ 
mately  25,000,  27  per  cent,  of 
whom  are  women)  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  set  up  nine  sub-district 
committees,  and  it  became  clear 
that  the  old  form  of  central  meet¬ 
ing  could  not  fulfil  the  same  func¬ 
tion.  Reviewing  the  position  we 
decided  to  ensure  first  that  every 
sub-district  appointed  a  woman 
organiser  as  part  of  the  sub¬ 
district  committee,  and  secondly, 
to  replace  the  central  meeting 
by  monthly  sub-district  actives 
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meetings.  The  responsibility  for 
the  agenda  and  for  the  fixing  of 
speakers  at  these  meetings  re¬ 
mained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Women’s  Bureau. 

The  Women’s  Bureau  at  pre¬ 
sent  consists  of  fifteen  comrades. 
Nine  are  responsible  for  the  work 
in  sub-districts,  two  are  house¬ 
wives,  there  is  a  teacher  and  a 
doctor,  and  the  rest  are  indus¬ 
trial  workers.  The  Bureau  meets 
fortnightly. 

While  the  aggregate  atten¬ 
dance  at  the  sub-district  confer¬ 
ences  is  twice  as  high  as  at  the 
central  meetings,  not  all  of  them 
are  as  successful.  All  the  weak 
spots  emerge  much  more  clearly. 
The  attendance  and  the  level  of 
the  discussion  vary  tremend¬ 
ously.  In  sub-districts  where  the 
majority  of  the  branches  have 
women  organisers  and  the  branch 
committees  assist  their  work  this 
is  clearly  shown  in  the  quality 
of  the  discussion  and  attendance 
at  the  meetings. 

Now  these  meetings  are  be¬ 
ginning  more  and  more  to  as¬ 
sume  the  character  of  monthly 
meetings  of  women  branch  or¬ 
ganisers.  For  example,  the 
agenda  of  one  of  them  was  a 
brief  discussion  on  the  C.C.  state¬ 
ment  and  the  campaign  for  the 
Win-the-War  Contest  of  the 
Women’s  Parliament.  At  the 
last  meeting  one  of  the  items  was 
a  discussion  on  the  work  of  the 
branch  organiser,  opened  by  a 
comrade  responsible  for  this 
work  in  a  branch. 

In  the  present  stage  of  the 
work  we  feel  that  the  woman 
branch  organisers  are  our  key 
people,  and  every  assistance 
should  be  given  them.  Too  often 
branch  committees  are  satisfied 
by  a  formal  appointment  of  a 
woman  organiser,  and  she  is  then 
left  without  any  assistance;  or 


alternatively  if  she  proves  to  be 
a  capable  and  enthusiastic  com¬ 
rade  she  may  rapidly  be  moved 
to  fill  other  positions. 

The  work  of  a  woman  organ¬ 
iser  is  mass  work  which  demands 
all-round  qualities,  capacity  to 
win  masses  of  women  for  our 
policy,  to  speak  in  a  language 
women  understand,  capacity  to 
rally  them  and  win  them  for  sup¬ 
port  for  the  Party  policy.  There 
are  thousands  of  women  in  our 
Party  who  possess  these  quali¬ 
ties  and  who  are  potential  lead¬ 
ers,  and  it  is  these  comrades 
whom  we  would  like  to  see  be¬ 
come  the  woman  organisers  in 
branches  and  factory  groups. 

In  addition  to  such  meetings, 
the  woman  organisers  are  them¬ 
selves  developing  a  practice  of 
calling,  in  conjunction  with  the 
branch  committee,  aggregate 
meetings  of  women  comrades  in 
the  branch,  to  discuss  a  particu¬ 
lar  campaign  or  problem.  These 
meetings  in  a  number  of 
branches  helped  to  create  a  col¬ 
lective  leading  team  of  women 
within  the  branch. 

In  Hendon  and  Hammersmith, 
for  instance,  the  women  organ¬ 
isers  have  around  them  a  team 
of  eight  to  ten  women  drawn 
from  the  main  factory  groups,  so 
that  during  a  particular  cam¬ 
paign  this  team  helps  to  involve 
all  the  groups  in  the  campaign. 

RECRUITING  RALLIES 

During  the  last  two  months  we 
had  in  London  a  number  of  Party 
recruiting  rallies  of  women,  with 
an  attendance  from  a  hundred  to 
four  hundred,  the  most  success¬ 
ful  being  in  those  cases  where 
there  was  close  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  the  branch  committee  and 
the  women’s  team  inside  the 
branch. 
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We  maintain  a  direct  contact 
between  the  branches  and  the 
District  Bureau  by  a  monthly 
letter  to  all  the  women  branch 
organisers,  informing  them  of 
the  main  decisions  of  the  Bureau, 
giving  details  of  some  of  the 
best  branch  experiences,  and  a 
monthly  reporting  sheet,  which 
as  yet  has  not  had  a  very  good 
response. 

Finally,  a  few  words  must  be 
said  on  the  question  of  the  train¬ 
ing  and  education  of  our  women 
cadres. 

When  the  District  week’s 
schools  were  first  organised  it 
was  noticeable  that  very  few 
sub-districts  made  any  serious 
attempt  to  send  women  comrades 


as  students.  The  tendency  was 
to  say  that  there  were  no  women 
comrades  sufficiently  “advanced” 
to  be  sent.  A  steady  battle  has 
gone  on,  and  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  cadres’  work  in  the 
sub-districts  and  a  certain  im¬ 
provement  in  the  careful  selec¬ 
tion  and  preparation  of  students, 
the  number  of  women  students 
has  considerably  increased,  and 
many  examples  of  such  comrades 
rapidly  developing  to  positions 
of  responsibility  in  branch  and 
sub-district  after  the  school 
could  be  given.  In  addition,  six 
sub-district  schools  in  “  Women 
in  Industry,”  with  an  average 
attendance  of  25,  have  been  held 
with  very  good  results. 


250,000 

THERE  are  a  quarter  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  Irish  workers  in 
Britain’s  war  factories.  Scarce¬ 
ly  a  factory,  farm  or  building 
job  is  without  a  group  of  emi¬ 
grants.  Here  are  men  and 
women  whose  tradition  is  one 
of  hatred  to  Britain  because  of 
past  injustices.  No  nation-wide 
campaign  has  been  conducted  in 
Eire  upon  the  character  of  this 
war,  and  the  responsibility  of 
all  progressive  people  towards 
it. 

But  now,  thousands  of  these 
Irish  men  and  women  are 
amongst  us,  their  presence 
thrusting  upon  us  for  solution 
many  political  and  economic 
problems. 

In  the  factories  and  on  the  job 
they  must  be  organised.  Com¬ 
pared  to  Great  Britain,  Trade 
Unionism,  particularly  in  South- 


IRISH 

ern  Ireland,  is  very  weak,  and 
politically  abstentionist  on  the 
issue  of  the  war.  We  have  to  en¬ 
sure  that  Irish  workers  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  contracted  to  a  variety  of 
jobs,  are  organised  to  maintain 
their  rates  alongside  those  of 
their  fellows  in  the  factory,  thus 
removing  the  immediate  cause  of 
reluctant  support  for  the  war 
effort. 

There  are  other  problems — 
permit  regulations;  liability  for 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces; 
subsistence  allowances,  right  of 
visits  home,  etc. 

It  should  be  made  widely 
known  that  advice  on  all  these 
matters  is  given  by  the  Connolly 
Club  (Premier  House,  150, 
Southampton  Row,  London, 
W.C.l),  the  anti-fascist  organ¬ 
isation  of  Irish  emigrants  in 
Britain,  with  its  branches 
throughout  the  country  and  its 
monthly  paper  “  Irish  Freedom,” 
obtainable  at  all  newsagents. 
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Ted  Willis  on 


NEW  FORMS  OF  YOUTH 

WORK 


JHE  issue,  by  the  Political 
Bureau,  of  their  letter  “  The 
Youth  of  Britain,”  marked  a  new 
era  for  the  Y.C.L.  in  Britain. 
The  application  of  the  policy 
set  out  in  that  letter  has  led 
to  a  marked  growth  in  the  size 
and  influence  of  the  League, 
and  to  the  development  of 
many  new  and  youthful  activi¬ 
ties. 

Outstanding  were  the  new 
forms  of  anti-fascist  activity. 
The  idea  of  land  work,  helping 
to  win  the  battle  of  the  fields, 
appealed  to  thousands.  During 
August  and  September  an  aver¬ 
age  of  200  young  workers  went 
into  the  fields  of  Middlesex  and 
Kent,  weeding,  picking  tomatoes 
and  fruit,  pulling  potatoes.  They 
formed  themselves  into  brigades, 
competing  against  each  other  as 
to  which  could  do  the  most  work. 
Often  they  were  picked  up  at  the 
stations  by  lorries,  and  drove  to 
the  fields  singing. 

Shock-brigades  in  the  factor¬ 
ies  also  caught  the  imagination 
of  youth,  and  have  developed  a 
new  approach  to  work  among 
young  workers.  Ingenious  meth¬ 
ods  were  developed  by  Y.C.L. 
members  and  youth  themselves. 
One  problem,  for  example,  was 
that  of  non-productive  workers, 
whose  output  could  not  be  mea¬ 
sured.  This  was  solved  by  issu¬ 
ing  to  the  foreman  or  shop- 
steward  a  weekly  questionnaire 


sheet.  They  deducted  points  for 
absenteeism  or  lateness  and  add¬ 
ed  points  for  good  work,  new 
ideas.  At  the  end  of  the  week 
the  points  for  each  brigade  were 
totalled  up. 

A  situation  rapidly  developed 
where,  whenever  a  young  worker 
came  late,  or  slacked,  the  young 
workers  themselves  put  the  of¬ 
fender  on  trial  for  letting  down 
the  brigade! 

Around  the  Production  Weeks 
fine  activity  was  developed.  In 
one  factory,  posters  and  charts 
were  displayed  all  over  the  place. 
Fifty  pounds  in  prizes  were 
awarded.  And  in  the  dinner- 
hours,  young  W.A.A.F.’s,  A.T.S. 
girls,  and  Wrens  were  brought 
along  to  entertain  and  talk  to  the 
young  workers. 

WORK  IN  THE  BOROUGHS 

Besides  this,  the  Youth  Ser¬ 
vice  work  in  the  Boroughs  has 
been  developing.  One  branch, 
for  instance,  is  helping  the  Coun¬ 
cil  white-wash  curbs  for  the 
black-out — the  first  time  they 
ever  white-washed  the  streets 
with  official  permission!  Another 
branch  collected  more  rubber  in 
one  week-end  than  had  been  col¬ 
lected  by  the  Borough  Council 
in  three  months.  They  went  round 
the  streets  with  a  barrel-organ, 
a  megaphone,  and  a  singer! 

The  London  Y.C.L.  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head  with  its  Holiday-at- 
Home  Gala  on  August  Bank- 
Holiday.  Forty  thousand  people 
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attended — a  record  even  for 
peace-time.  The  amount  of  fuel 
saved  must  have  been  colossal. 
In  addition,  the  huge  crowds  en¬ 
joyed  themselves  with  open-air 
dancing,  side-shows,  theatre,  en¬ 
tertainment  of  all  kinds.  The 
outstanding  feature  was  that  the 
work  was  entirely  done  by  young 
people,  who  manned,  organised 
and  ran  the  Gala. 

In  addition,  an  end  was  made  to 
the  “  glass-of-water  and  two 
speakers  ”  type  of  meeting.  Over 
35  rallies  were  held  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  area  alone,  and  at  each  a  key 
feature  was  the  presentation  of 
sketches,  music,  singing  and 
films.  This  development  led  to 

j  the  formation  in  the  League 
branches  of  dozens  of  drama 
groups,  small  bands,  and  other 
talent.  The  London  Y.C.L.  re¬ 
cently  held  a  Talent  Competition 
for  its  members,  at  which  there 
were  over  80  individual  and 
group  entries.  Out  of  this  a 
London  Concert  Party  is  being 
formed,  and  a  full-length  play  is 
to  be  produced. 

The  Fitness  and  Sports  work 
of  the  League  is  developing  fast. 
Twenty  teams  in  the  London 
Y.C.L.  are  going  through  a  com¬ 
petition  in  football,  and  the  win¬ 
ning  team  is  to  play  a  team  from 
Cambridge  University.  A  central 
Boxing  Team  has  been  formed, 
which  is  issuing  a  challenge 
to  the  Air  Training  Corps. 
Branches  are  preparing  their 
members  to  pass  the  Fitness 
Test,  drawn  up  by  the  League 
Centre.  In  London,  a  week-end 
Commando  Camp  has  been  or¬ 
ganised,  especially  to  pass  mem¬ 
bers  through  the  tests. 

All  these  many-sided,  youthful 
activities  are  attracting  youth. 
They  can  find  in  the  League  all 
the  things  in  which  they  are  in- 

I 

i 


terested,  plus  that  something 
extra  which  the  ideal  of  Social¬ 
ism  can  give.  The  further  de¬ 
velopment  of  all  these  sides  of 
our  work  is  the  best  guarantee 
for  the  future. 

THE  PARTY  MUST  HELP 

The  Party  can  and  must  assist 
the  League  more.  There  are 
many  members  of  the  Party  who 
could  give  valuable  assistance  in 
one  form  or  another.  Party 
branches  could  help  the  League 
to  overcome  the  ever-present 
difficulties  of  premises,  for  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  obvious 
that  a  branch  which  conducts 
this  all-round  youthful  work 
must  have  a  Centre  which  can  be 
open  to  the  youth  every  night. 
Political  and  practical  assistance 
in  overcoming  some  of  the  organ¬ 
isational  problems  connected 
with  its  rapid  growth  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  if  the  Party  takes  seriously 
the  instruction  of  the  Central 
Committee  that  young  Party 
members  do  their  Party  work  in 
the  League. 

To  such  young  Party  members 
I  would  say  this — You  won't  regret 
it.  Working  with  the  League 
just  now  is  a  tonic ! 


“  It  is  time  to  realise 
that  of  all  the  valuable 
capital  the  world  pos¬ 
sesses,  the  most  valuable 
and  most  decisive  is  the 
people.” 

—JOSEPH  STALIN 
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Some  Experiences  of 


CADRES’  work — the  selection, 
training  and  promotion  of 
people  in  a  planned,  systematic 
way  instead  of  the  haphazard, 
selection  of  cadres  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  some  coming  to  the  top 
and  many  times  more  being  lost 
or  destroyed  in  the  process — is 
new  to  us. 

For  many  reasons  the  need  for 
new  and  trained  cadres  was  par¬ 
ticularly  acute  in  the  West  Rid¬ 
ing.  Our  District  Committee  re¬ 
cognised  the  importance  of  this 
question  by  placing  its  chairman 
in  charge  of  cadres’  work.  Two 
other  comrades,  freed  from  other 
Party  commitments,  making  a 
team  of  three,  set  about  the  job. 
Four  more  comrades  have  re¬ 
cently  been  drawn  on  to  the 
cadres’  department  the  district 
membership  organiser,  a  com¬ 
rade  from  the  education  depart¬ 
ment  to  act  as  a  link,  a  comrade 
to  pay  special  attention  to  Y.C.L. 
cadres,  and  a  comrade  from 
Bradford,  where  greater  cadres’ 
problems  exist  than  in  other 
branches. 

PRACTICE  TEACHES 

The  newness  of  the  work 
meant  inevitable  mistakes.  A 
great  deal  can  be  learnt  from 
books,  but  most  has  to  be  learnt 
in  the  process  of  doing  the  job. 
One  of  the  mistakes  we  have  dis¬ 
covered  as  a  result  of  our  few 
months’  work  is  the  inadequacy 
of  such  a  small  cadres’  team. 
What  is  needed  is  a  wide  network 
of  cadres’  workers  round  the 
District  department,  in  every 
branch  and  in  the  larger  factory 
groups.  This  is  now  being 


CADRES 

WORK 

in  the  WEST  RIDING 

tackled,  but  a  central  team,  link¬ 
ed  with  the  District  Committee 
the  education  department,  the 
membership  organisers  and  the 
Y.C.L.  is  essential.  We  did  have 
in  mind  doing  cadres’  work  in  the 
lower  Party  organisations 
through  the  membership  organ¬ 
isers,  but  this  failed.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  membership  organisers 
was  new,  they  had  to  be  found 
and  developed — actually  part  of 
Continued,  from  page  21 
work  and  membership  organ¬ 
isers’  work,  though  complemen¬ 
tary,  are  distinct  functions. 

In  starting,  we  had  to  decide — 
out  of  all  the  cadres’  problems, 
which  needed  attention,  which 
came  first?  We  met,  discussed 
and  decided  on  a  three  months’ 
plan: — 

1.  To  get  to  know  our  job. 

2.  To  get  to  know  the  District 

cadres  and  strengthen  the 
District  Leadership. 

3.  To  get  to  know  the  main 

branch  cadres  and  to 
strengthen  the  branch 
leaderships  in  the  key 
branches. 

4.  To  search  for  and  help  the 

promotion  of  new  cadres 
from  certain  main  factory 
groups. 

5.  To  fight  for  an  appreciation 

of  cadres’  work  and  the 
systematic  selection  and 
training  of  leaders 
throughout  the  district. 
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We  learned  in  practice  that 
?  the  plan  was  too  ambitious,  but 
[  it  set  us  on  the  right  road  and  we 
achieved  a  good  measure  of 
success. 

We  made  a  close  study  of 
Stalin’s  writings  on  cadres.  The 
publication  of  Stalin’s  “  On 
Organisation  ”  we  found  invalu¬ 
able,  and  we  campaigned  for  a 
wide  sale. 

I  A  comprehensive  questionnaire 
was  duplicated  and  distributed 
to  ninety  district  and  branch 
cadres.  This  was  carefully 
!  ;  studied  when  returned,  and  per- 
!  sonal  interviews  were  immedi- 
‘  ately  arranged  with  every  Dis¬ 
trict  Committee  member  and 
department  leader. 

RESULT  OF  A 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

On  the  basis  of  the  question¬ 
naires  and  interviews,  a  report 
was  presented  to  the  District 
Committee  designed  to  expose 
i  weaknesses,  and  making  con¬ 
crete  proposals  for  improvement. 
A  brief  recapitulation  of  some 
of  the  general  conclusions  drawn 
is  interesting. 

(1)  There  are  too  many  of  the 
leading  comrades,  particularly 
amongst  the  industrial  comrades, 
who  state  that  they  have  no  time 

j  for  study.  It  is  impossible  for 
leading  comrades  to  fulfil  ade¬ 
quately  their  task  unless  they 
consistently  study  to  deepen  their 
understanding.  They  must  or¬ 
ganise  their  time  to  allow  for 
this.  Refusal  to  do  so  means  re¬ 
fusal  to  equip  oneself  for  leader- 
'  ship. 

(2)  The  main  reason  for  too 
I  many  commitments  and  too  much 

detailed  work  is  the  inability  to 
|  grasp  what  is  meant  by  political 
leadership  and,  in  some  cases,  a 
fear  of  delegating  responsibili- 
i  ties. 

(3)  It  is  necessary  for  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Committee  members  to  lead 


more  of  a  public  life,  occupying 
that  position  in  public  circles 
which  the  most  important  politi¬ 
cal  body  in  the  district  merits. 
The  organisers  and  full-time 
staff  must  spend  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  their  time  than 
hitherto  in  developing  friendly 
political  relationships  with  lead¬ 
ing  people  in  the  Labour  move¬ 
ment. 

(4)  Some  District  Party  Com¬ 
mittee  members  do  not  yet  fight 
sufficiently  for  the  line  of  the 
D.C.  nor  do  they  see  themselves 
as  District  leaders  in  between 
District  Committee  meetings. 

As  a  result  of  the  report  and 
the  discussion  around  it  and  the 
proposed  cadres  schools  which 
followed,  work  has  been  strength¬ 
ened  and  a  good  number  of  new 
comrades  promoted  to  the  D.C. 
and  the  responsible  departmen¬ 
tal  and  bureau  work.  There  is 
no  comrade  now  on  the  District 
leadership  who  has  not  received 
the  benefit  of  some  special  theo¬ 
retical  study. 

A  weakness  has  been  displayed 
by  the  cadres’  department  in  not 
keeping  a  strict  check  on  the 
complete  fulfilment  of  decisions. 
Had  this  been  done  a  still  greater 
improvement  would  have  been 
recorded. 

AN  AID  TO  CADRES 
SELECTION 

The  questionnaires  have  been  a 
great  help  in  the  selection  of  new 
cadres,  selection  of  students  for 
schools,  etc.  They  form  a  good 
background  for  the  personal  in¬ 
terviews.  Their  number  is  being 
added  to  and  they  are  kept  as  a 
personal  record.  As  comrades 
attend  cadres’  schools,  their  char¬ 
acterisations  are  attached  and 
changes  in  their  work  and  ability 
noted. 

In  this  article  I  have  been 
chiefly  concerned  with  how  we 
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Mobilising  the  Party 

RED  STAR 
PARTY  RUIEDERS 

By  GORDON  CRUIKSHANK 


RELATED  to  the  aim  of  50,000 
members  in  London  our 
East  London  Sub-District  had 
the  task  of  more  than  doubling 
its  membership.  We  welcomed 
the  call  from  the  District  Party 
Committee  for  the  enrolment  of 
Red  Star  Party  Builders,  com¬ 
rades  who  would  pledge  them¬ 
selves  to  obtain  ten  new  mem¬ 
bers  for  the  Party. 

The  important  points  we  saw 
in  connection  with  this  proposal 
were: 

(1)  It  establishes  the  idea  of 
comrades  being  personally 
responsible  for  the  realisa¬ 
tion  of  Party  aims.  We  have 


Continued  from  page  21 

started,  as  this  is  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  thing  in  new  work,  but  many 
other  experiences  in  the  running 
of  cadres’  schools,  general  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  Y.C.L.  have  taught 
us  valuable  lessons. 

At  the  moment  we  consider 
our  next  steps  are  bound  up  with 
assisting  the  D.C.  through  our 
cadres’  work  in  fulfilling  its 
November-December  plan — es¬ 
pecially  in  reference  to  winning 
the  Labour  movement  for  united 
action — by  working  out  a 
November  —  December  cadres’ 
plan. 

In  conclusion,  to  summarise 
our  experiences.  We  have  learned 
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found  that  decisions  and 
aims  are  often  agreed  to  by 
comrades  collectively,  but 
are  not  always  seen  as  be¬ 
ing  also  an  individual  res¬ 
ponsibility. 

(2)  It  provides  an  incentive  and 
a  realisable  objective  for  in¬ 
dividual  comrades. 

(3)  Once  enrolled  comrades  feel 
committed  to  their  pledge; 
hence  it  often  breaks  down 
a  diffidence  and  casualness 
in  regard  to  Party  building 
that  sometimes  exists. 

Our  experience  in  developing 
the  movement  is  that  the  best 
way  to  do  it  is  by  personal  ex¬ 
ample.  The  most  powerful  argu¬ 
ment  we  who  are  on  leading 
committees  can  use  with  com- 


that  cadres’  work  is : — 

To  know  the  individual  com¬ 
rades. 

To  check  their  work  so  as  to 
have  an  accurate  estimate 
of  them. 

To  get  to  know  the  new 
forces,  see  that  they  are 
helped  by  the  responsible 
leadership,  that  they  get 
educational  facilities,  and 
are  criticised  in  a  com¬ 
radely  way  to  further  de¬ 
velopment. 

To  see  that  new  people  are 
boldly  promoted  and  that 
leading  comrades  don’t 
hold  a  number  of  jobs. 

M.  KLINE. 


rades  as  to  why  they  should  be¬ 
come  Red  Star  Party  Builders  is 
for  us  ourselves  to  enrol.  Hence 
in  East  London,  Sub-District 
Committee  members,  Branch 
Committee  members,  and  Group 
Leaders  head  the  list  of  enrolled 
Red  Star  Party  Builders. 

Often  we  find  comrades  resist¬ 
ing  enrolment,  but  after  a  little 
discussion  they  will  often  change 
their  minds.  Here  is  an  example 
of  an  actual  conversation. 

Myself :  “  And  why  don’t  you, 
Comrade  H.  (a  metal  worker) 
enrol ?  ” 

Comrade  H.:  “No,  I  can’t.  I 
don’t  get  a  chance.  I’m  only  in 
a  small  firm  and  they  are  ter- 
!  rible.  It  will  take  me  years  to 
j  move  them.” 

Myself :  “  Aren’t  there  any 
sympathetic  at  all  ?  ” 

Comrade  H.:  “Well,  yes,  four 
are  coming  down  to  Trafalgar 
Square  with  me  on  Sunday.” 

Myself:  “Well,  that  makes 
four  possibles.” 

Comrade  H.:  “Yes,  I  might 
get  them,  but  that’s  my  lot. 
That’s  not  ten,  is  it  ?  ” 

Myself :  “  But  don’t  you  go 
anywhere  besides  work?  ” 

Comrade  H. :  “  Not  much  now¬ 
adays.  Only  go  home.” 

Myself :  “  And  are  they  all  in 
the  Party?  ” 

Comrade  H.:  “No  - ” 

Myself:  “Well - ?  ” 

Comrade  H.:  “  You  don’t  know 
my  family,  and  that  won’t  make 
ten,  and  I  don’t  go  anywhere 
else.” 

Myself:  “No?  Aren’t  you  a 
trade  unionist?  ” 

Comrade  H. :  “  Of  course.  I  go 
to  a  union  meeting  every  Sun¬ 


day  morning.”  (A.E.U.) 

Myself :  “  And  what  would  you 
say  the  average  attendance 
was  ?  ” 

Comrade  H.  (thinking  hard) : 

“  About  fifty  to  sixty.”  (Pause.) 

“  All  right,  Comrade  Cruik- 
shank,  put  me  down.  In  five 
minutes  you  have  shaken  me  out 
of  my  complacency.” 

Already  the  results  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  accumulate :  comrades 
who  were  doubtful  as  the  com¬ 
rade  shown  above  come  forward 
and  report  that  since  enrolling 
they  have  achieved  splendid  re¬ 
sults.  Here  are  some  examples. 

Comrade  Blythe,  in  the  Bish- 
opsgate  Rail  Group,  in  three 
weeks  recruited  15  new  mem¬ 
bers.  Comrade  Hockett,  a  bar¬ 
ber,  joined  the  Party  three  weeks 
ago,  became  a  Red  Star  Party 
Builder  immediately,  and  has 
brought  in  25  new  members  al¬ 
ready.  He  is  going  forward  for 
30.  Comrade  Craig,  a  boiler¬ 
maker,  in  ship  repair,  brought  in 
five  recruits  in  two  weeks  since 
enrolling.  Already  nine  com¬ 
rades  have  achieved  over  their 
10,  and  239  comrades  have  been 
added  to  the  Party. 

To  date  we  have  128  Red  Star 
Party  Builders  enrolled  in  East 
London.  Our  aim  is  300.  Every 
day  brings  in  new  enrolments. 
If  the  present  comrades  enrolled 
achieve  their  Red  Star  over  1,200 
recruits  will  have  been  made. 

From  the  ranks  of  these  Red 
Star  Party  Builders  we  shall  be 
able  to  find  many  of  the  new 
forces  we  need  for  leading  posi¬ 
tions  in  branches  and  in  the  sub¬ 
district  committees ;  and  all  lead¬ 
ing  comrades  should  appreciate 
the  importance  of  this  move¬ 
ment,  and  should  utilise  every 
possibility  for  developing  it. 
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WHO  TELLS  THE 

"DAILY  WORKER? 


QNE  thing  that  has  become 
v"/  very  clear  is  that  we  need  a 
Worker  Correspondent  in  every 
factory  in  the  country. 

Very  often  when  things  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  happen — 
developments  which  should  be 
reported  at  once — the  “  Daily 
Worker  ”  only  gets  to  hear  about 
them  in  a  haphazard  way  several 
days  afterwards.  This  occurs 
only  when  no  one  is  specially 
made  responsible  by  the  factory 
group  for  reporting  to  the  paper. 

Reporting  is  not  difficult  and 
takes  very  little  time. 

Whatever  commitments  a  comrade 
may  have,  this  additional  one  can 
easily  be  taken  on,  because  things 
which  are  big  enough  to  be  news  do 
not  happen  every  day,  or  even  every 
week. 

WHAT  IS  A  GOOD  WORKER 
CORRESPONDENT  ? 

The  sort  of  people  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  as  Worker  Correspon¬ 
dents  are  those  with  a  sound 
knowledge  of  the  whole  position 
in  the  factory. 

A  comrade  with  a  flair  for 
writing  is  very  valuable,  though 
it  is  not  everything,  and  the  staff 
of  the  “  Daily  Worker  ”  will  help 
and  advise  about  the  best  way  to 
send  in  reports  and  news. 

So  those  who  are  not  so  sure 
about  their  ability  to  write  need 
have  no  fears  on  this  score.  The 
important  thing  is  to  see  that  the 
real  facts  get  to  the  paper 
quickly. 

A  politically  sound  worker  cor¬ 
respondent  in  every  factory 
where  we  have  influence  will 


overcome  many  of  our  present 
problems.  Districts  and  branches 
must  get  down  to  appointing 
these  at  once.  Send  the  names 
and  addresses,  name  of  factory, 
etc.,  to  the  Worker  Correspon¬ 
dents’  Department,  “  Daily 
Worker,  Swinton  House,  324, 
Gray’s  Inn  Road,  London,  W.C.l. 

Branches  should  also  see  that 
a  comrade  is  made  responsible 
for  reporting  the  general  news 
from  their  locality.  Opportuni¬ 
ties  for  helping  the  paper  fre¬ 
quently  arise,  and  are  also  often 
missed,  because  there  is  no  per¬ 
son  specially  responsible. 

A  very  important  development 
is  the  appointment  of  official 
Worker  Correspondents  by  Trade 
Union  Branches,  Trades  Coun¬ 
cils,  and  by  Shop  Stewards 
organisations.  Wherever  pos¬ 
sible  we  must  try  to  get  such 
official  appointments,  strength¬ 
ening  the  already  strong  links 
between  the  paper  and  the  mass 
organisations  of  the  Labour 
movement. 

FAULTS  TO  AVOID 

Many  reports  which  we  have 
are  of  a  very  negative  character 
and  tend  to  voice  complaints 
which,  in  general,  can  be  set 
right  by  the  workers’  own  org¬ 
anisations  if  they  are  correctly 
led. 

The  “  Daily  Worker  ”  wants  to 
know  what  is  wrong.  But  it  is 
much  more  important  to  know 
what  the  workers  are  doing  to 
put  it  right.  The  task  of  the 
“  Daily  Worker  ”  is  to  inspire 
action  by  its  policy  and  by 
example. 
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PRESS  WORK 


THE  development  of  “  press 
*  consciousness  ”  in  the  Party, 
the  recognition  of  the  value  of 
press  publicity,  has  shown  a 
marked  growth  in  recent  months. 

This  is  revealed  not  only  in  the 
increasing  number  of  Branch 
Press  Organisers  now  be¬ 
ing  appointed,  but  in  a 
more  correct,  non-sectar¬ 
ian  attitude  towards  the 
press  in  general. 

The  readers’  columns  of 
the  local  papers  throughout 
the  country — once  the  preserve 
of  the  reactionaries —  are  tend- 
|  ing  more  and  more  to  become 
real  forums  for  the  expression  of 
i  progressive  opinion;  while  the 
tone  of  the  editorial  pages  more 
accurately  reflects  the  mood  and 
needs  of  the  people  than  was 
hitherto  the  case. 

Branch  Press  Organisers  were 
known  at  first  as  Press  Corre¬ 
spondents,  but  it  soon  became 
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This  particularly  applies  to 
such  important  and  serious  situa¬ 
tions  as,  for  example,  strikes.  It 
is  of  very  little  use  to  the  “  Daily 
Worker  ”  to  have  the  bare  news 
that  a  strike  is  in  progress  for 
this  and  that  reason. 

The  paper  wants  reports  in 
such  cases  which  show  what  the 
militant  workers  are  doing  to 
end  the  strike. 

A  little  printed  brochure,  en¬ 
titled  “  How  to  Report  for  the 
‘  Daily  Worker  is  now  avail¬ 
able,  and  this  will  heln  comrades 
to  send  in  good  positive  reports. 


obvious  that  this  was  a  mislead¬ 
ing  title,  since  it  helped  to  foster 
the  mistaken  idea  that  the  work 
began  and  ended  with  the  writing 
of  an  occasional  letter  to  the 
press.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
misconception,  there  was  a  ten¬ 
dency  for  branch  commit¬ 
tees  to  appoint  a  comrade 
for  no  better  reason  than 
that  he  (or  she)  was  cap¬ 
able  of  writing  a  good 
letter;  and  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  the 
development  of  press  work  was 
this  widespread  misunderstand¬ 
ing  of  the  the  nature  of  the 
work  involved. 

The  appointment  of  District 
Press  Officers  to  guide  and  co¬ 
ordinate  the  work  of  the  Branch 
Press  Organisers  has  been  the 
greatest  single  factor  in  helping 
to  create  a  correct  attitude;  and 
to-day,  more  and  more  branches 
regard  press  work  in  its  true 
light — that  is,  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  work  of  the  Propaganda 
team. 

The  Branch  Press  Organiser 
understands  that  his  job  is  not 
to  write  letters  to  the  press,  nor 
even  solely  to  secure  press  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  activities  of  his 
branch,  but  to  see  that  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  all  local  progressive 
bodies  are  reported  in  the  press. 
For  example,  if  a  local  factory 
adopts  a  resolution  calling  for 
the  Second  Front,  the  Press  Or¬ 
ganiser  will  take  steps  to  have 
this  reported  in  the  local  paper. 
He  knows  that  the  publicity  thus 
obtained  will  stimulate  discus¬ 
sion  in  other  factories,  and  so 
arouse  a  greater  enthusiasm  and 
a  clearer  understanding  of  poli¬ 
tical  issues. 


By 
MAIRE 
NORTON 
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Similarly,  many  shop  stewards 
are  now  using  the  columns  of  the 
local  press  for  the  airing  of 
grievances  whose  existence  is  a 
danger  to  production;  and  by 
thus  winning  public  sympathy 
they  are  enabled  to  have  these 
grievances  put  right. 

TRADE  UNION  JOURNALS 

This  wider  recognition  of  the 
power  of  the  printed  word  is  re¬ 
flected  also  in  the  increasingly 
lively  discussions  which  take 
place  in  the  columns  of  many 
trade  journals  nowadays. 

For  instance,  when  Mr.  March- 
bank  recently  used  the  “  Railway 
Review  ”  to  present  his  argu¬ 
ments  against  the  Second  Front, 
trade  unionists  were  not  slow 


WORK  IX 

One  outstanding  example  of 
good  work  conducted  by  a  Fac¬ 
tory  Group  exists  in  East  Liver¬ 
pool.  With  less  than  1,500  work¬ 
ers  employed  in  the  factory,  this 
Group  has  increased  its  member¬ 
ship  from  a  round  half-dozen  to 
over  50  during  1942.  Questioned 
how  it  had  been  done,  the  lead¬ 
ership  answered  that  it  was  by 
taking  a  bold  attitude  on  the  role 
of  the  Soviet  people  and  their 
Red  Army,  led  by  the  Commun¬ 
ist  Party. 

We  constantly  pointed  out 
the  need  for  sacrifices  to  give  aid 
to  those  who  have  saved  us  from 
sleepless  nights,  bombings  and 
the  horrible  consequences  we  all 
know  too  well  in  the  Merseyside. 
Therefore,  we  emphasise  the 
need  for  building  a  strong  Com¬ 
munist  Party  to  assist  in  the 
drive  for  production  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  offensive  into 
Europe,  so  that  Britain  can  play 


to  realise  that  the  same  course 
was  open  to  them  for  convincing 
their  fellows  of  the  urgent  need 
of  immediate  offensive  action  in 
the  West.  They  were  able  to  ex¬ 
pose  the  falsity  of  Mr.  March- 
bank’s  views,  and  present  their 
own  case  for  the  Second  Front. 

Problems  of  production  are 
also  discussed  in  the  trade  union 
journals,  and  experiences  ex¬ 
changed;  and  there  have  been 
cases  of  letters  exciting  such  in¬ 
terest  among  the  membership 
that  discussions  on  them  have 
taken  place  at  branch  meetings 
which  resulted  in  resolutions  be¬ 
ing  adopted  by  the  branch. 

In  short,  “  the  power  of  the  press  ” 
is  an  expression  which  is  at  last  be¬ 
ginning  to  have  a  real  meaning  for 
the  organised  worker. 


A  FACTORY 

its  full  role  as  an  ally  of  these 
brave  and  self  -  sacrificing 
people. 

In  addition  to  sending  sub¬ 
stantial  sums  to  the  “  Daily 
Worker  ”  Fund,  £30  has  been 
given  to  the  Guarantor  Fund  of 
the  Communist  Party. 

Every  member  of  this  Group 
has  clear  cards,  and  everyone  is 
pledged  to  pay  their  contribu¬ 
tions  up  to  the  end  of  the  year 
prior  to  December  1st.  The 
Literature  Secretary  reported 
having  sold  over  300  pamphlets 
during  the  last  five  weeks,  and 
has  sold  20  classics  with  some 
others  on  order. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  buy 
expensive  books,  they  have  es¬ 
tablished  a  library. 

Good  work  this,  full  of  ex¬ 
amples  of  what  can  be  done. 

GEO.  HARDY. 
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LIVERPOOL'S  SUCCESS 
with  a  CHINESE  FILM 


By  S.  COULTHARD 

Liverpool  Branch  Secretary 


TJ^TE  learnt  from  a  local  mana¬ 
ger  of  a  film  corporation 
that  the  company  had  a  film 
showing  the  heroic  resistance  of 
the  Chinese  people  against  the 
Japanese  fascists,  but  that  the 
cinema  interests  were  reluctant 
to  show  it  since  it  was  not  “  en¬ 
tertainment.”  We  had  a  pre¬ 
view  of  the  film,  and  then  decided 
I  to  show  it  under  our  own  aus- 
j  pices.  We  entered  into  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  management,  and 
then  booked  the  best  hall  in 
Liverpool  for  five  nights  and  one 
afternoon  performance. 

We  then  proceeded  to  circular¬ 
ise  all  organisations  and  promin¬ 
ent  individuals,  letting  them 
know  why  we  were  showing  the 
film  and  pointing  out  how  it  could 
play  an  important  part  in  rous¬ 
ing  the  British  people  for  more 
active  participation  in  the  war 
against  fascism. 

We  got  the  support  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Consul,  who  agreed  to  speak 
at  the  first  performance  and  to 
arrange  for  other  speakers  from 
the  Consulate  at  subsequent  per¬ 
formances. 

We  wrote  to  Lady  Cripps  of 
the  “  United  Aid  to  China  Fund,” 
and  received  a  letter  from  her 
which  appeared  in  all  local 
papers. 

We  speeded  up  negotiations 
with  the  Customs  and  Excise  by 
a  flying  visit  to  London,  and  es¬ 
tablished  the  principle  (which 
will  hold  good  for  future  events) 
that  we  were  showing  the  film 
for  educational  purposes  only. 


We  wrote  to  the  Merseyside 
Film  Society  pointing  out  that 
this  was  the  first  attempt  at  film 
production  by  the  Chinese,  and 
obtained  their  support  and  their 
offer  to  circularise  all  their  mem¬ 
bership  at  their  own  expense. 

Our  advertising  material — 
posters  and  stickybacks  —  was 
based  on  the  belief  that  the 
people  of  Merseyside  would  not 
shrink  from  seeing  Fascist  atro¬ 
cities,  and  our  propaganda  ex¬ 
plained  what  the  film  was  about. 
In  addition,  tickets  were  circu¬ 
lated  to  factories  and  ticket 
agencies. 

A  private  showing  of  the  film 
was  held  for  the  Press,  but  the 
Chinese  Vice-Consul  attended  in 
order  to  answer  questions.  A 
description  of  the  film  was  pre¬ 
pared  and  appeared  in  practically 
every  newspaper. 


BROAD  SUPPORT 

On  the  opening  night  sixteen 
newspapers  responded  to  our  in¬ 
vitation  to  send  representatives, 
and  altogether  we  had  press  pub¬ 
licity  in  the  main  local  papers 
five  days  in  succession.  In  addi¬ 
tion  we  took  advertising  space. 

Messages  of  support  for  our 
public  spirit  came  from  Mayors 
and  several  organisations.  A 
rotary  club  asked  us  to  send  a 
speaker  on  “  Communism  ”  for  a 
luncheon  meeting.  The  chair¬ 
man  of  a  well-known  musical 
society  made  us  a  donation  to 
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ARE  YOU  NEW  TO  THE  JOB? 


Use  this  Valuable  Experience 


JF  you  are  new  to  the  job, 

whether  it  is  organising  meet¬ 
ings,  educating  literature  sales, 
or  branch  finances,  there  is  no 
need  for  you  to  “  start  from  the 
beginning.”  There  are  special 
pamphlets  to  guide  you  in  your 
work. 

Each  of  these  pamphlets  con¬ 
tain  the  fruits  of  the  experience 
of  the  whole  Party  over  many 
years;  therefore  the  advice  con¬ 
tained  in  them  is  of  very  great 
value.  If  you  take  this  advice, 
you  will  avoid  many  of  the  pit- 
falls,  and  make  an  immediate 
success  of  your  work. 
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help  pay  the  organist — we  had  a 

thirty-minute  recital  before  each 

performance. 

The  film  became  the  talk  of  the 
factories  and  the  town.  6,511 
attended,  paying  £569  in  admis¬ 
sion.  £313  was  collected  for  the 
United  Aid  to  China  Fund,  and 
£80  of  literature  sold. 

The  Chinese  speakers  were  in¬ 
troduced  at  each  performance  by 
a  member  of  the  Party,  who  ex¬ 
plained  why  the  Party  was  show¬ 
ing  the  film.  Chinese  men  and 
women,  including  seamen  and 
university  students,  stewarded 
and  sold  literature. 

The  showing  of  this  film,  and 
the  co-operation  of  these  Chinese 
men  and  women,  have  undoubt¬ 
edly  helped  to  strengthen  friend¬ 
ship  between  our  two  peoples, 
and  our  Party  has  won  consider¬ 
able  prestige  as  a  result  of  this 
venture. 


But  these  pamphlets  are  not 
only  of  value  to  newcomers.  They 
should  also  be  continually  used 
and  referred  to  even  by  com¬ 
rades  with  plenty  of  experience. 

When  organising  a  campaign 
for  a  meeting,  for  instance,  the 
pamphlet  “  How  to  Organise 
Public  Meetings  ”  sets  out  lists 
of  things  that  must  be  done  if 
the  meeting  is  to  be  a  success. 
So  that  whenever  a  meeting  is 
decided  upon,  the  meetings  or¬ 
ganiser  should  check  through 
the  guide  in  this  pamphlet,  to  see 
whether  every  step  advised  in  it 
is  being  taken. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever,  that  if  this  pamphlet  were 
used  more  regularly,  if  every 
step  in  it  were  followed,  every 
meeting  would  be  a  great  suc¬ 
cess.  This  is  no  small  claim  to 
make,  but  experience  proves  that 
it  is  correct. 

“  How '  to  Sell  Literature  ”  is 
another  pamphlet  which  will 
prove  very  useful,  for  not  only 
does  it  give  a  number  of  sugges¬ 
tions  which  can  greatly  increase 
literature  sales,  but  it  also  deals 
accounts  side. 

Those  responsible  for  branch 
and  group  finance  will  find  “  A 
Guide  for  Treasurers  ”  of  very 
great  help;  and  education  is 
covered  by  the  latest  publica¬ 
tion  in  this  series,  “  How  to 
Organise  Education.” 

All  these  pamphlets  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  3d.  each,  and  all  mem¬ 
bers  in  responsible  positions 
should  keep  them  as  invaluable 
books  of  reference. 
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LITERATURE 

SHOWS  A  FINE  RECOVERY 

By  BEN  BRADLEY 


Midlands 

Scotland 

London 


7JFTER  the  sharp 
■“*  drop  in  purchases 
for  August  there  has 
been  a  definite  recovery  in  Sept¬ 
ember.  Central  Books,  Ltd.  show 
that  bookshops  and  branches 
throughout  the  country  purchas¬ 
ed  £5,997  7s.  5d.  of  literature  in 
September  as  compared  with 
£3,921  7s.  3d.  for  August. 

Looking  at  the  chart  you  will 
see  that  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
Hants  &  Dorset  and  Sussex  more 
than  doubled  their  August  fig¬ 
ures.  These  are  all  Districts 
with  a  small  membership.  This 
is  an  excellent  example  for  other 
Districts.  Cut  the  chart  out  of 
the  last  issue  and  this  issue  and 
follow  the  progress  of  your  Dis¬ 
trict. 

AUSTIN  AERO  CHALLENGE 
The  challenge  issued  by 
Austin  Aero  in  “  Mobilising 


T  he  diagram  indicates 
wholesale  purchases  from 
Central  Books  during 
September,  1942. 


£543.6.3 
£571.9.6 
■  £611.17.2 


£1,626.0.9 
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the  Party  for  the  Second  Front  ” 
has  had  an  electrifying  effect. 

In  the  Midlands  itself  the  Aus¬ 
tin  Aero  challenge  is  making  it¬ 
self  felt.  Lucas’s  have  come  into 
the  fray  and  have  taken  500 
“  Deeds  Not  Words,”  which  is  a 
big  advance,  and  so  far  during 
October  have  sold  £30  worth. 
As  for  Austin  Aero,  up  to  the 
time  of  writing  they  have 
already  sold  £51  worth  of  litera¬ 
ture.  That  puts  them  well  ahead 
for  the  month  of  October. 

Comrade  Clark  of  London  has 
reported  from  his  area  that 
Handley  Page  has  accepted  the 
challenge  of  Austin  Aero  for  the 
best  literature  sales  to  the  end 
of  the  year. 

The  two  factories  are  more  or 
less  equal  in  size,  the  Handley 
Page  factory  group  being  350 
whilst  the  Austin  Aero  is  250 
strong.  The  average  sales  of 
Handley  Page  are  £35,  whilst  the 
average  sales  of  Austin  Aero  are 
about  £50  a  month.  This  means 
that  the  Handley  Page  factory 
will  definitely  have  to  increase 
their  stride  in  order  to  win  the 
competition. 

Arising  out  of  this  a  very  lively 
competition  between  these  two 
factories  is  likely,  and  we  should 
remind  the  groups  that  Socialist 
competition,  as  distinct  from 
other  competitions,  puts  an  obli¬ 
gation  on  each  of  the  competitors 
to  exchange  their  experiences 
and  advice  continually  to  help 
each  other  as  they  go  along. 

IV hat  about  similar  factory  groups 
in  the  Lancashire  area  and  Scotland, 
or  any  other  District  accepting  the 
above  challenge ? 

The  Austin  Aero  literature  or¬ 
ganisation  has  reached  a  very 
high  standard. 

David  Owen,  writing  in  the 
September  issue  of  the  Midlands 


District  Literature  Bulletin  gives 
some  indication  as  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  there.  In  describing  the 
position  in  the  factory  he  said: 
“  Let  us  start  with  Sector  1. 
This  is  the  Press  shop,  Pattern 
shop  and  Draw  mill — 700  opera¬ 
tives;  and  here’s  Comrade 
George,  who  is  in  charge.  His 
weekly  ammunition  consists  of 
300  pamphlets,  25  World  News, 
12  Soviet  War  News  and  some 
classics.  Comrade  Jack  of  Sector 
2  is  Leader  for  Machine  shop. 
There  are  400  operatives,  and  in 
10  months  Comrade  Jack  has 
built  up  sales  of  a  mass  pamphlet 
from  50  per  week  to  150.  This 
150  is  not  sold  promiscuously,  but 
to  a  solid  connection  soundly  in¬ 
creased.” 

These  are  only  two  examples 
from  a  mass  of  information 
available. 

LONDON’S  SURPRISE 

From  London  there  are  other 
interesting  examples  of  litera¬ 
ture  sales.  At  the  big  demons¬ 
tration  in  Trafalgar  Square  on 
October  25th,  efforts  were  made 
for  record  sales.  There  vuere  ten 
literature  stalls  and  eighty-two  liter¬ 
ature  sellers  with  trays.  The  sales 
of  literature  from  the  trays  was 
£75  and  the  total  sales  for  the 
demonstration  were  £140.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  heavy  down¬ 
pour  of  rain  before  the  end  of 
the  demonstration  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  London  comrades 
would  have  made  a  new  record 
for  literature  sales. 

A  DOCKER’S  SALES  IDEA 

A  Poplar  Docker  has  found  an 
original  way  of  disposing  of  our 
literature.  He  gets  a  group  of 
dockers  around  him  discussing 
politics  and  makes  sure  that 
there  is  a  friend  of  his  among 
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them.  Then  he  brings  out  his 
parcel  of  literature  and  the 
friend  starts  the  ball  rolling  by 
buying  the  first  lot  himself.  In 
this  way  the  comrade  disposes  of 
and  average  of  £1  worth  of  liter- 
ture  every  week.  How  our  sales 
will  soar  if  every  comrade  did 
the  same! 

Out  of  the  blue.  Is  it  difficult 
to  sell  Party  literature  ?  A  short 
note  was  received  from  Arthur 
Bond,  of  Hull,  as  follows: 
“  Great  stuff,  *  Deeds  Not  Words.’ 
Please  send  me  £2  worth  of 
Harry  Pollitt  pamphlet.  I  will 
sell  them  in  spare  time.” 

The  Hull  Branch  Literature 
Secretary  should  be  looking  to 
his  job  because  this  letter  with 
£2  enclosed  was  sent  through  the 
post  to  Central  Books;  but  we 
must  say  that  it  shows  a  splen¬ 
did  spirit  and  indicates  big  possi¬ 
bilities. 

In  the  South  Wales  Bulletin 
our  comrades  pay  tribute  to  the 
literature  produced  by  the  Party. 
They  say  “  Never  before  has 
there  been  such  a  varied  selec¬ 
tion  of  literature  as  is  available 
at  the  present  time.  Old  pion¬ 
eers  in  the  movement  can  tell 
you  of  the  difficulty  they  had  to 
get  educational  material;  how  it 
was  poorly  printed  on  rotten 
paper.  But  to-day  we  have  all 
kinds  of  literature,  well  printed 
and  popularly  presented.  We 
have  the  literature:  we  have  the 
demand  for  it  from  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  people  whose 
minds  and  thoughts  have  taken  a 
tremendous  turn  since  the  Soviet 
Union  is  fighting  alongside  us 
against  fascism.  Then  what  is 
lacking  ?  One  thing.  The  driving 
force  and  initiative  on  the  part 
of  most  Branch  and  Group  Liter¬ 
ature  Secretaries.” 


Explore  New  Avenues  for  Lit- 
ature  Sales.  Trade  Union 
Branches  should  be  approached 
to  take  supplies  of  current  pam¬ 
phlets.  Good  progress  has  been 
made  in  London  in  this  direction. 
Quite  a  number  of  T.U.  Branches 
have  appointed  a  Literature  Sec¬ 
retary  and  in  many  cases  a  litera¬ 
ture  stall  is  put  up  in  the  Branch 
room.  Literature  Secretaries 
should  write  to  T.U.  Branch  Sec¬ 
retaries  asking  their  branch  to 
take  quantities.  Party  members 
attending  branches  should  help 
to  establish  regular  sales. 

Book  Clubs  and  Libraries.  In 
a  factory  in  the  Midlands,  32 
copies  of  “  Mission  to  Moscow,” 
a  15s.  book,  were  sold.  This  was 
achieved  on  the  basis  of  forming 
book  clubs.  Workers  who  wanted 
the  book  paid  in  Is.,  2s.,  and 
2s.  6d.  a  week  each.  Six  workers 
wanting  “  Mission  to  Moscow, 
each  paying  2s.  6d.  a  week,  would 
enable  the  Literature  Secretary 
to  take  one  copy  in  each  week 
and  the  subscribers  would  take 
it  in  turns  to  have  their  book. 

With  the  more  expensive  books 
workers  cannot  afford  to  pay 
down,  but  this  method  enables 
workers  to  get  them.  This 
method  should  be  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  classics  and  such 
books  as  the  reprint  of  R.  Palme 
Dutt’s  “  Guide  to  the  Problem  of 
India.” 

As  regards  libraries — very  few 
branches  and  groups  have  taken 
steps  to  establish  libraries  and  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  offer 
made  in  a  circular  during  Aug¬ 
ust.  Owing  to  the  difficulties  in 
maintaining  supplies  of  classics, 
suggestions  were  made  as  to  the 
minimum  essential  books  for  a 
library.  Branches  and  groups 
should  take  steps  to  form  their 
libraries  on  the  lines  indicated. 
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EDUCATION 

DURING  1942 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT’S  REPORT 


AT  the  beginning  of  this  year 
the  National  Education  De¬ 
partment  determined  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  three  main  aspects  of 
the  work — the  education  of  new 
members,  the  development  of 
District  Schools  for  the  training 
of  cadres,  and  the  building  up 
throughout  the  country  of  the 
apparatus  necessary  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  education  of  the 
Party  as  a  whole. 

When,  therefore,  during  Octo¬ 
ber,  the  Department  reported 
to  the  Central  Committee,  it 
dealt  first  with  what  had  been 
achieved  in  these  fields,  and  the 
following  is  a  brief  summary  of 
results. 

With  regard  to  new  members, 
the  position  is  undoubtedly  still 
very  far  from  satisfactory.  Only 
something  like  a  quarter  to  a 
third  of  the  new  membership  has 
attended  organised  classes, 
though  a  considerably  larger 
number  has  been  drawn  into  edu¬ 
cational  activity  of  one  kind  or 
another  where  the  branches  and 
groups  have  faced  up  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  war  time  and  shown  real 
initiative  in  “  taking  education  ” 
to  the  comrades.  The  C.C.  there¬ 
fore  decided  that  the  drive  in  this 
respect  must  be  intensified,  and 
that  particular  attention  must  be 
given  to  new  and  flexible  meth¬ 
ods  of  education  such  as  dinner- 
hour  discussions,  brains  trusts, 
etc. 


-  by 

DOUGLAS 

GARMAN 


On  the  organisational  side 
things  are  better,  though  not  yet 
good  enough. 

Eighteen  of  the  twenty  Dis¬ 
tricts  now  have  Education  Or¬ 
ganisers,  in  two  cases  full-time 
workers,  and  thirteen  of  these 
are  working  as  members  of  the 
Propaganda  team.  Where  this 
is  the  case  the  best  results  have 
been  attained,  since  it  is  in  this 
way  that  the  danger  of  education 
becoming  isolated  from  the  poli¬ 
tical  activity  of  the  Party  can 
best  be  overcome. 

But  the  position  in  the 
branches  and  sub-Districts  is 
much  less  healthy,  and  we  must 
therefore  drive  to  ensure  that 
every  sub-District  and  branch 
has  appointed  an  Organiser  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 

The  most  important  develop¬ 
ment  during  the  year  has  been 
the  advance  made  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  cadres,  particularly  of 
comrades  working  in  industry. 

By  the  end  of  September  over 
forty  Schools  had  been  held  in 
fifteen  Districts,  attended  by 
nearly  800  comrades,  in  addition 
to  the  three  National  Schools 
held  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  which  have  turned  out 
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over  seventy  front-line  workers 
for  the  Party. 

Some  steps  have  also  been 
taken — but  by  no  means  in  all 
Districts — to  see  that  what  has 
been  learnt  at  the  Schools  is 
taken  back  into  the  branches  and 
factory  groups.  Week  -  end 
Schools  on  the  new  syllabus, 
The  C.P.:  Its  Theory  and  Practice, 
is  one  way  of  doing  this,  and 
already  over  160  Branches  and 
Groups  have  held  such  schools, 
at  which  the  students  from  the 
District  Schools  have  acted  as 
tutors. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  way, 
and  Education  Organisers  must 
be  continually  on  the  look-out  for 
opportunities  of  following  up 
this  cadres’  education,  both  by 
improving  facilities  for  indepen¬ 
dent  study  by  the  students  and 
by  drawing  them  into  educational 
activity. 


LOOKING  AHEAD 

The  Report,  however,  did  not 
deal  only  with  what  had  been 
done,  but  also  raised  a  number 
of  questions  that  have  to  be 
tackled  now  if  the  education  of 
the  Party  is  to  go  forward.  It 
was  here  that  the  discussion  in 
the  Central  Committee  was  es¬ 
pecially  helpful,  because  it  made 
it  possible  to  relate  the  particu¬ 
lar  problems  of  education  to  the 
general  political  development  of 
the  Party  and  the  working-class 
movement. 

Outstanding  amongst  these 
were  the  need  to  review  the  con¬ 
tent  of  our  theoretical  teaching 
in  order  to  ensure  that  it  deals 
in  a  practical  way  with  the  many 
new  issues  arising  from  the  war 
of  liberation;  and,  related  to 


this,  the  necessity  of  a  closer 
study  of  British  working-class 
history  and  its  present  problems. 

It  was  felt  that,  between  our 
current  pamphlets  and  syllabuses 
and  the  Classics  of  Marxism, 
there  exists  a  gap,  which  must 
be  filled  if  the  theoretical  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  Party  is  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  and  if  the  good  results 
achieved  by  the  cadres’  schools 
are  to  be  extended  to  the  whole 
Party. 

This  means  not  only  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  new  educational 
material,  but  also  the  training 
and  development  of  new  theore¬ 
tical  cadres;  and  therefore  raises 
the  question  of  greatly  improving 
the  amount  and  quality  of  inde¬ 
pendent  study  being  carried  on, 
especially  by  leading  comrades 
in  all  spheres  of  Party  work. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  recog¬ 
nised  that  the  responsibility  for 
these  essential  next  steps  did 
not  rest  merely  on  the  Education 
Department.  The  very  impor¬ 
tant  decision  was  therefore  taken 
to  set  up  a  National  Commission 
to  examine  the  problem,  to  make 
recommendations  for  dealing 
with  it,  and  to  plan  the  carrying 
out  of  them. 

Already  the  Commission  has 
been  appointed,  and  its  work  will 
have  begun  before  this  article 
appears. 

Its  task  is  a  big  one,  and  it  will 
require  much  help  in  the  way  of 
information  and  suggestions.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  it  succeeds,  it  can  help  enor¬ 
mously  to  raise  the  theoretical 
level  of  our  Party  and  thus  to 
fit  us  to  carry  out  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  that  we  have  to  the  whole 
working  class. 
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WEEK’S  SCHOOLS 

RECALL  CONFERENCE  OF 
STUDENTS  AND  TUTORS 

By  S.  GOTTLIEB 


“  It  is  not  pedants,  moral- 
isers  or  adepts  at  quoting 
that  our  schools  must  train. 
No!  It  is  practical  front- 
rank  fighters  in  the  cause  of 
the  working-class  that  must 
leave  their  walls  .  .  .  Our 
Party  schools  must  be  turn¬ 
ed  into  smithies,  where  these 
fighting  cadres  are  to  be 
forged.’  ’ — Di  mitro  v. 

JT  is  now  some  months  since 
the  week’s  school  has  become 
a  permanent  feature  of  London 
Party  life,  and  so  great  has  been 
the  enthusiasm  and  interest 
created  in  the  school  that  there 
has  been  an  insistent  demand  by 
the  students  for  an  opportunity 
for  meeting  fellow-students 
once  more. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  an 
eagerness  on  the  part  of  the 
organisers  of  the  school  to  find 
out  what  has  happened  to  the 
students  after  the  school,  and 
how  far,  in  actual  fact,  our 
schools  are  reallv  training  “prac¬ 
tical  front-line  fighters.” 

A  recall  conference  of  tutors 
and  students  has  just  been  held 
under  the  chairmanship  of  John 
Collier,  London  D.P.C.  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  District  Education 
Commission,  and  addressed  by 
Emile  Burns.  An  indication  of 


the  enthusiasm  was  the  atten¬ 
dance  of  more  than  200 — a  large 
proportion  of  the  total  students. 

Comrade  Burns  outlined  three 
main  tasks  for  the  students  on 
their  leaving  the  school: 

i.  To  apply  theory  con¬ 
sciously  to  the  problems 
of  their  work,  so  that  the 
real  character  of  the 
problems  is  understood. 

ii.  To  help  solve  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  Party  com¬ 
rades  around  them,  to 
take  theory  to  them  and 
help  give  them  a  wider 
outlook. 

iii.  To  extend  and  develop 
theory  in  the  normal 
course  of  the  work,  not 
simply  by  giving  the 
solution  to  a  problem, 
but  also  by  showing  why 
it  is  the  solution — by 
bringing  the  non-party 
workers  forward  through 
their  own  experiences  to 
theory. 

Comrade  Burns  then  dealt  with 
the  necessity  for,  and  method  of, 
further  self-study  by  the  stu¬ 
dents,  stressing  that  the  main 
task  here  was  the  study  of  the 
current  line  of  the  Party. 

We  study  and  use  our  Party 
classics  not  as  historians  hut  for  the 
purpose  of  illuminating  our  current 
work.  Only  in  relation  to  the 
current  line  of  the  Party  can  we 
really  deepen  our  knowledge  by 
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studying  the  classics  of  Marx¬ 
ism;  only  in  this  way  will  this 
study  find  its  highest  value,  so 
that  we  shall  be  developing 
Marxism  in  the  course  of  our 
struggles. 

In  this  way  we  shall  master  the 
line  of  the  Party — it  will  become 
our  own  which  we  can  carry  with 
greater  confidence  to  our  fellow- 
workers.  Also,  in  this  way  we 
shall  develop  the  habit  of  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  precise  passages  in 
our  classics  whenever  the  need 
arises.  In  this  connection  the 
plan  of  the  D.P.C.  to  provide 
“  consultants  ”  who  would  give 
assistance  to  comrades  on  such 
questions  was  mentioned. 

Further,  in  the  sphere  of  edu¬ 
cation — the  taking  of  theory  in 
an  organised  way  to  other  Party 
and  non-Party  workers— -the  stu¬ 
dents  could  show  the  initiative 
by  taking  classes,  arousing  in¬ 
terest  in  education  by  constantly 
illuminating  the  practical  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  group  or  branch, 
stimulating  comrades  to  read  ap¬ 
propriate  literature,  and  creating 
a  deeper  interest  in  the  classics. 

In  concluding,  Comrade  Burns, 
referring  to  the  great  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  Party  and  its  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  Mass  Party,  pointed 
out  the  need  for  the  students  to 
regard  themselves  as  “  practical 
front-rank  fighters  who  had  a 
special  responsibility  for  educa¬ 
tion,  and  who  must  see  it  as  an 
indispensable  weapon  of  the 
working-class  struggle. 

STIMULATING 

EXPERIENCES 

The  discussion  which  followed 
revealed  a  tremendous  enthusi¬ 
asm.  The  students  showed,  by 
their  concrete  examples  of  acti¬ 
vity,  that  they  were  beginning  to 
fulfil  the  tasks  outlined  by  Com¬ 
rade  Burns.  One  worker  after 


another  reported  on  the  great 
change  which  the  school  had  pro¬ 
duced  in  them,  what  confidence 
they  had  gained  in  themselves 
and  in  the  Party,  and  how  the 
schools  had  thrown  a  searchlight 
over  the  once  forbidding  study 
of  Marxism-Leninism. 

The  unanimity  of  the  comrades 
present,  in  feeling  that  they  were 
now  of  much  greater  value  to  the 
Party  than  before  the  schools, 
was  remarkable.  One  woman 
who  had  been  afraid  to 
accept  a  leading  position  in  her 
group  was  now  confidently  acting 
as  cadres’  leader  in  a  factory 
group  with  150  members,  and 
sitting  on  her  branch  committee. 
Another  said  that  her  friends  at 
work  had  remarked  on  the  fact 
that  she  had  acquired  a  different 
personality  since  the  school.  Now 
she  felt  that  her  workmates 
really  needed  her  in  the  factory 
— and  this  after  only  three 
months  in  the  Party.  A  third 
comrade  said  that  before  the 
school  he  used  to  regard  branch 
and  group  leaders  with  awe, 
thinking  it  utterly  beyond  his 
capacity  to  lead.  Since  the  school 
he  had  become  a  factory  group 
leader,  had  made  his  maiden 
speech  in  his  T.U.  branch,  and 
had  taken  classes  in  his  group. 

There  were  many  other  ex¬ 
amples  given,  some  from  very 
new  comrades,  others,  not  less 
inspiring,  from  some  who  had 
been  eleven  years  or  more  in  the 
movement.  In  every  case  the 
school  had  come  as  a  revolution, 
had  given  confidence  and  under¬ 
standing  for  the  carrying 
through  of  their  work. 

Part  of  the  discussion  turned 
on  the  question  of  methods  of 
carrying  on  organised  education, 
and  here  the  importance  of  flex¬ 
ible  organisation,  of  taking  educa¬ 
tion  to  the  workers,  was  stressed, 
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. . . "AND 

WELL  FINISH  THE  JOB! 


TN  his  book,  Serving  My  Time, 

Harry  Pollitt  said:  “The  fun¬ 
damental  works  of  Marx  and 
Lenin  and  the  experiences  of  the 
Bolsheviks  were  invaluable  in 
helping  me  forward.”  Harry 
Pollitt  found  time  for  Marxist 
education — found  he  needed  its 
help  in  his  practical  work.  Why, 
then,  are  two  out  of  every  three 
comrades  still  working  in  the 
dark — still  trying  to  do  the  job 
without  the  proper  tools? 

}  “  They  don’t  appreciate  the 
importance  of  education!  ” 
This  is  obviously  true,  but  we 
can’t  solve  it  by  pep  talks  alone. 

After  a  class  or  discussion,  can 
we  always  say:  “  I’ve  learned 
something.  I’ve  got  a  much 
clearer  idea  now  on  how  to  act 
about  this,  that  or  the  other  to¬ 
morrow.”  ? 

If  we  can’t,  then  we  can  spout 
till  the  cows  come  home  about 
“guides  to  action,”  but  it  will 
mean  nothing. 

2.  Tutors  are  still  talking  too 
much  and  for  too  long.  Who 
would  go  to  a  music-hall  wrhere 


one  man  sang  at  you  for  three 
hours?  But  everyone  enjoys 
community  singing  —  though 
once  again,  not  for  three  hours. 

We  are  taking  part  in  the  show 
— we  are  active.  The  aim  of 
education  is  correct  activity.  This 
activity  must  start  in  the  class. 
The  class  must  give  the  tutor  the 
answers — not  the  other  way 
round. 

3  This  means  careful  prepara¬ 

tion.  It  is  no  good  glancing 
through  a  syllabus  and  hoping 
that  the  questions  will  just  come. 

Sit  down  for  an  hour  and  pick 
out  the  main  points.  Then  think 
of  questions  which  would  draw 
the  correct  answer  out  of  you — 
they  will  do  the  same  for  the 
class. 

This  is  not  a  job  for  specialists — 
we  can  all  do  it — and  learn  an 
enormous  amount  ourselves  in 
the  process. 

4  Bring  our  education  down  to 

earth — particularly  in  our 
questions. 

It  is  very  necessary  to  know 
what  happened  in  Russia  in  1903, 
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in  view  of  the  many  difficulties 
of  long  hours,  night  shifts,  ex¬ 
haustion  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
which  workers  had  to  face. 

A  tea  interval-  followed,  and 
soon  students  were  meeting 
fellow-students  and  animated 
discussions  were  going  on 
throughout  the  room.  One  com¬ 


rade  who  hadn’t  shaved  for 
twenty-four  hours  explained  that 
he  had  been  up  all  night,  but  that 
it  was  worth  it  since  his  branch 
had  succeeded  in  preventing  a 
strike  in  the  locality. 

The  Conference  concluded  with 
an  informal  social,  where  Martin 
Lawrance  sang,  James  Gibb  gave 
some  piano  solos,  and  various 
students  bravely  volunteered 
further  entertainment. 
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but  it  starts  being  of  use  when 
we  find  out  also  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  in  Smith’s  factory  in  1942, 
and  use  the  experience  of  our  com¬ 
rades  then  to  help  us  in  our  ‘work 
to-day. 

If  we  are  asked  what  we  would 
do  with  a  million  nounds  we  are 
away,  away  up  in  the  air.  If  we 
are  asked  what  we  actually  do 
with  five  bob  we  are  on  a  sound 
basis. 

5  There  is  still  a  very  formal 
approach  to  education — 
many  of  us  still  think  only  in 
terms  of  syllabuses. 

It  is  valuable  to  read  a  pam¬ 
phlet.  It  is  twice  as  ‘valuable  to 
discuss  it  in  an  organised  way  with 
other  comrades. 

There  is  nothing  to  stop  us! 
And  think  how  much  more  use¬ 
ful  and  interesting  we  can  make, 
say,  the  New  Members’  Course, 
if  we  broaden  it  out  in  the  same 
way. 

0  We  are  only  just  beginning 
to  break  down  the  same  atti¬ 
tude  towards  classes. 

Education  does  not  mean  only 
a  dozen  comrades  coming  along 
every  Wednesday  night. 

It  also  means  three  comrades 
in  the  canteen,  two  dozen  at  a 
Sunday  school,  one  comrade  read¬ 
ing  Leninism. 

It  means  discussions  at  group 
meetings,  branch  committees.  It 
means  a  real  drive  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  our  Dues-Collectors,  with 
their  vital  job  of  individual  de¬ 
velopment.  It  means  adaption 
to  circumstances.  In  a  word,  it 
means  flexibility. 

7  It  means  also  imagination. 

Education  is  something 
worth  making  a  splash  about. 
One  group  produces  really 


attractive  posters  for  its  classes 
— posters  which  make  us  feel 
that  this  is  an  Occasion — this  is 
something  we  can’t  afford  to 
miss! 

Week-end  schools,  in  a  comfort¬ 
able  room,  or  on  a  country  hill¬ 
side;  these,  too,  smooth  the  path. 
But,  of  course,  all  this  is  wasted 
if  we  still  receive  a  wordy,  ab¬ 
stract  lecture  when  we  get  there. 

8.  Tt.  has  been  shown  time  and 
time  again  that  where  a 
comrade  in  a  group  has  a  pas¬ 
sionate  conviction  that  education 
is  an  urgent  necessity,  organisa¬ 
tional  details  are  overcome,  and 
education  is  got  under  way  in 
one  form  or  another. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
make  the  fullest  use  of  those  who 
are  convinced,  and  this  means 
those  who  have  had  it  brought 
home  by  personal  practical  ex¬ 
perience. 


TUTORS  FROM  THE  SCHOOLS 


In  particular,  too  little  use  is 
being  made  of  those  of  us  who 
have  attended  the  Industrial 
Schools.  We  have  no  illusions 
as  to  their  practical  use — we 
know,  by  the  help  they  have 
given  us  in  our  day  to  day  work. 
Our  experience  must  be  used! 

The  Battle  for  Education  must 
be  won  with  all  of  us  in  the 
struggle.  We  have  to  fight  com¬ 
placency,  habit,  suspicion  of 
theory,  a  hundred  and  one  reac¬ 
tionary  influences.  To  the  extent 
that  we  win,  so  shall  we  gain  “ power 
to  act  .” 

It  is  up  to  us  to  demand  the 
tools  and,  with  their  Marxist 
help  .  .  .  “  we’ll  finish  the  job.” 
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BRANCH 

BRAINS  TRUSTS 


important  development  in 
the  sphere  of  political  educa¬ 
tion  has  recently  been  made  as 
a  result  of  adapting  the  popular 
idea  of  Brains  Trusts  to  this 
purpose. 

It  has  been  tried  out  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  places,  but  only  in  Lanca¬ 
shire  has  it  been  used  on  a  Dis¬ 
trict  scale. 

.On  the  initiative  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Education  Department  the 
outline  of  the  scheme  was  first 
worked  out,  and  a  directive  was 
then  sent  to  the  Branch  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Membership  Organisers, 
together  with  the  draft  of  a  leaf¬ 
let  to  be  used  for  advertising  and 
popularising  it.  So  far  twenty- 
seven  branches  have  organised 
them,  and  the  results  have  been 
extremely  satisfactory  —  politi¬ 
cally,  socially,  and  financially. 

Note  (because  this  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  that  flexibility  in  our 
education  which  it  is  so  import¬ 
ant  to  stress  and  which  other  Dis¬ 
tricts  will,  we  hope,  follow)  the 
importance  of  this  thorough  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  scheme  before¬ 
hand.  A  great  deal  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  that  has  been  achieved  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  District 
Education  Department  accepted 
the  responsibility  of  making 
these  preparations,  instead  of 
passing  on  to  the  branches  a 
good  but  undeveloped  idea. 

First,  then,  what  is  the  politi¬ 
cal  purpose  of  the  Brains  Trust  ? 
It  is  to  give  an  opportunity  to 
Party  members  and  sympathisers 
who,  for  one  reason  or  another 
have  not  been  drawn  into  regu¬ 
lar  education,  to  pose  and  get 


answered  the  many  questions 
that  are  worrying  them  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Party  policy  and  the  way 
the  Party  works.  To  ensure  that 
this  purpose  is  achieved  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  “Brains”  should 
be  the  best  the  Branch  Commit¬ 
tee  can  muster — comrades  who 
are  not  only  politically  well 
grounded  but  who  have  had  prac¬ 
tical  experience  of  Party  leader¬ 
ship. 

This  is  especially  necessary  in 
the  case  of  the  Chairman,  or 
Question  Master,  since  he  will 
have  the  responsibility  of  seeing 
that  the  questions  are  fully 
answered,  preventing  the  discus¬ 
sion  getting  stuck  on  one  point 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  ques¬ 
tions,  and  sometimes  rejecting 
questions  which  are  irrelevant. 
He  should  also  take  care  that 
everyone  clearly  understands  the 
exact  nature  of  the  questions 
that  are  asked.  Where  possible, 
the  presence  of  a  member  of  the 
D.P.C.  in  this  capacity  will  be  a 
great  help  to  the  branch. 

Secondly,  it  is  important  that 
the  atmosphere  of  the  meeting 
should  be  friendly  and  informal. 
Find  a  comfortable  hall  and 
start  the  proceedings  with  a  cup 
of  tea  so  that  the  comrades  can 
lose  their  shyness  before  the 
Brains  Trust  begins.  It  may  be 
a  good  idea  to  ask  the  comrades 
to  write  out  their  questions  be¬ 
fore  the  proceedings  start,  as 
this  will  make  some  grouping  of 
them  possible,  and  so  increase  the 
political  interest  of  the  answers. 

Thirdly,  see  that  the  hall  is 
filled.  To  ensure  this  a  special 
letter  should  be  written  to  all 
new  members,  explaining  the 
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Mobile  Workers 

must  build  up  Party  Oryanisation 


p*VEN  after  three  years  of  war 
some  of  our  Party  organisa¬ 
tions  still  do  not  fully  appreciate 
the  need  for  flexibility  of  organ¬ 
isation  and  the  introduction  of 
new  methods  to  meet  war  condi¬ 
tions.  As  a  consequence  many 
opportunities  are  lost  for  deve¬ 
loping  and  strengthening  our 
Party  forces  and  thus  more  effec¬ 
tively  inspiring  and  leading 
whole  new  sections  of  the  British 
people  in  the  fight  for  a  vigor¬ 
ous  win-the-war  policy. 

As  an  example  we  can  take  the 
problem  of  mobile  workers  in  in¬ 
dustry  who  are  transferred  from 
one  place  to  another,  remaining 
two  or  three  months  or  more  in 
order  to  complete  a  job,  and  then 
moving  on. 

Building  workers  are  affected 
in  this  way,  and  may  have  to 
spend  considerable  periods  in 
areas  where  hitherto  the  Party 
organisation  has  had  no  contacts 
of  any  kind. 

We  know  of  many  cases  where 
experienced  Party  members  in 
this  trade  have  moved  around  the 
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idea  and  asking  them  to  bring 
their  friends.  But  in  addition, 
get  a  small  leaflet  printed,  for 
distribution  by  the  Groups,  and 
also  consider  having  printed 
tickets  with  a  small  charge  for 
admission.  And  finally,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  meeting,  see 
that  an  appeal  for  recruits  to  the 
Party  is  made  by  the  Chairman. 

But  the  full  political  value  of 
the  Brains  Trust  has  not  been 
achieved  even  when  all  the  ques¬ 
tions  have  been  answered.  It  is 
essential  that  someone  should  be 


country  carrying  through,  in  the 
great  traditions  of  the  building 
industry,  excellent  stewards  or¬ 
ganisation  on  the  job,  and  mak¬ 
ing  many  friends  amongst  the 
local  people.  Yet  they  have  gone 
away  without  leaving  any  Party 
organisation  behind  them,  and 
their  work  has  been  lost  to  the 
area. 

A  D.P.C.  RESPONSIBILITY 

Similarly  from  the  side  of  the 
District  Party  Committees,  the 
presence  of  an  experienced  com¬ 
rade  in  the  middle  of  a  hitherto 
untouched  area  has  often  been 
treated  as  an  embarrassment 
rather  than  as  an  asset.  No  sys¬ 
tematic  attempts  have  been  made 
to  get  such  comrades  to  call 
meetings  of  any  contacts  they 
have  made  so  that  a  group  may 
be  formed,  and  the  only  use 
made  of  their  presence  in  the 
area  is  to  find  them  speaking  en¬ 
gagements  or  similar  work. 

The  District  Party  Committees 
have  a  responsibility  in  planning 

made  responsible  for  noting  all 
the  questions  and  reporting  them 
to  the  District  Education  Department 

In  this  way  it  will  be  possible 
to  see  where  the  gaps  are  in  our 
present  classes  and  schools,  and 
to  prepare  the  necessary  mate¬ 
rials  to  fill  them.  From  this  point 
of  view  the  Brains  Trust  can 
make  a  very  real  contribution 
not  only  to  the  development  of 
the  branch,  but  also  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Party  as  a  whole,  as  is 
proved  by  the  lists  of  questions 
sent  from  Lancashire  to  the- 
Centre. 
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how  they  can  best  make  use  of 
the  presence  of  such  comrades. 
Perhaps  a  public  meeting  could 
be  called,  perhaps  sales  of  litera¬ 
ture  organised,  or  a  small  selec¬ 
tive  meeting  arranged,  if  suffi¬ 
cient  contacts  have  been  made; 
perhaps  a  film-show,  perhaps 
approaches  to  local  Trade  Union¬ 
ists.  Special  speakers  able  to 
deal  with  particular  problems  of 
any  decisive  sections  of  the  local 
population  could  be  obtained — 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  agri¬ 
cultural  workers. 

“  Every  member  an  agitator, 


organiser  and  leader  of  the 
people  in  the  fight  for  the  Second 
Front  ”  is  a  call  that  has  been 
made  by  the  Central  Committee, 
and  it  applies  to  such  conditions 
no  less  than  to  the  factory  or  the 
mine. 

If  we  look  on  such  mobile  workers 
as  organisers  who  should  leave  be¬ 
hind  them  the  nucleus  of  a  Party 
organisation  which  will  grow  and 
carry  on  their  work,  then  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  District  Party  Com¬ 
mittees  to  help  such  comrades  to 
seize  every  opportunity  will  be  seen 
correctly. 


Liverpool  Deputation  to 
City  Council 


FROM  one  of  the  many  re¬ 
ports  of  the  local  deputa¬ 
tions  to  Town  Councils  and 
local  authorities  on  November 
10th,  we  take  the  example  of 
Liverpool. 

More  than  55  people  were  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  deputation  meeting, 
representing  60,000  people  and 
many  of  the  most  important  or¬ 
ganisations  of  the  Labour  move¬ 
ment. 

The  deputation  elected  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  15  with  the  task  of 
drafting  a  statement  to  present 
to  the  City  Council  covering  the 
points  discussed  at  the  meeting 
— the  welcome  to  the  great  Afri¬ 
can  offensive  and  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  translate  the  enthusiasm 
being  expressed  by  the  people 
everywhere  into  an  increased 
effort  for  production  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  offensive  into 
the  Second  Front  in  Europe;  the 
need  for  the  settlement  of  the 
Indian  deadlock  to  enable  the 
Indian  people  to  play  an  active 
part  in  the  war. 

In  addition,  the  deputation 


made  proposals  for  the  setting 
up  of  wide  Civic  Committees  to 
be  composed  of  representatives 
of  all  organisations  as  a  means 
of  creating  links  with  the  people 
to  enable  them  actively  to  ex¬ 
press  themselves  in  every  sphere 
of  the  war  effort;  and  pressed 
for  improvements  in  Service 
allowances  and  pensions,  the  im¬ 
provement  of  A.R.P.  services, 
the  provision  of  day-nurseries 
and  other  facilities  to  allow 
women  freely  to  enter  industry, 
and  the  provision  of  more  com¬ 
munal  restaurants  and  improved 
transport  services,  thus  enabling 
workers  to  give  their  best  in  the 
production  effort. 

A  letter  to  the  Trades  Council 
was  endorsed,  asking  them  to 
lead  the  deputation  to  the  Mayor 
and  the  City  Council. 

The  Committee  is  to  remain  in 
being  for  the  purpose  of  deve¬ 
loping  activity  towards  a  win- 
the-war  conference. 

In  this  way  it  is  believed  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  develop 
similar  movements  in  each 
borough  in  the  area. 
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BRANCH  SECRETARIES 


are  LEADERS  OF 


THE  experiences  of  eight 
months  as  secretary  of  a 
developing  branch  have  brought 
in  their  train  valuable  lessons 
that  may  be  of  use  to  other  sec¬ 
retaries. 

The  first  lesson  has  been  for 
the  necessity  of  a  branch  secre¬ 
tary  seeing  himself  or  herself  as 
the  political  leader  of  the  masses 
with  a  responsibility  to  the  Party 
and  the  people  of  the  whole  area, 
and  with  a  task  of  developing 
political  leaders .  of  the  working 
class.  Therefore  it  is  necessary 
for  a  branch  secretary  to  strive 
for  certain  qualities.  The  main 
thing  I  have  learned  is  the  need 
for  every  secretary  to  get  three 
words  burned  into  his  mind: — 
PLAN,  LEAD,  CHECK. 


PLANNING 


Our  successful 
campaigns  have 
been  those  where  an  objective 
has  been  set;  where  stages  in  the 
campaign  have  been  foreseen; 
where  the  whole  campaign  has 
been  broken  down  so  that  all  the 
members  of  the  committee  know 
exactly  what  their  jobs  are  in 
the  carrying  out  of  the  cam¬ 
paign;  where  the  decisions  are 
made  the  property  of  the  whole 
membership  so  that  every  mem¬ 
ber  knows  what  is  expected  of 
him  or  her. 


The  branch  secretary  has  the 
main  responsibility  for  this  plan¬ 
ning.  Every  political  discussion 
on  the  branch  committee  must  be 
followed  by  proposals  from  the 
secretary  based  on  local  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  Party  policy.  Every 


THRU  SANDS 


By  D.  J.  GOODWIN 

Staines  Branch  Secretary 

decision  taken  by  the  committee 
must  be  summed  up  by  the  sec¬ 
retary  so  that  responsibility  is 
allocated  and  jobs  defined  so  that 
comrades  know  what  they  are  to 
do. 

Firstly,  we  sec¬ 
retaries  must 


LEADING 


lead  by  giving  correct  political 
leadership  on  the  problems  of  the 
day.  We  can  only  do  that  if  we 
organise  our  work  so  that  we 
have  time  for  self-study  and 
schools. 

We  lead  by  the  personal  ex¬ 
ample  of  our  own  work,  by  think¬ 
ing  ahead;  by  helping  and  inspir¬ 
ing  others  and  learning  from 
others;  by  choosing  the  right 
people  for  jobs,  helping  them, 
estimating  their  progress;  above 
all  by  giving  concrete  guidance  to 
all  comrades  and  not  vague 
generalisations. 

The  best  plan¬ 
ning  and  lead- 


CHECKING 


ership  in  the  world  will  not  get 
results  unless  careful  and  con¬ 
sistent  checking  is  done.  It  is 
fatal  if  the  secretary  tries  to  do 
all  the  checking  and  see  all  the 
members.  Develop  the  feeling 
of  responsibility  among  the  lead¬ 
ing  comrades  so  that  they  report 
to  you.  It  should  be  possible  to 
check  up  on  the  progress  of  a 
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campaign  by  seeing  four  com¬ 
rades  only — the  branch  organ¬ 
iser,  the  labour  movement 
leader,  the  propaganda  organ¬ 
iser,  and  the  cadres  leader,  who 
should  be  in  a  position  to  give  a 
report  on  their  spheres  of  work. 
In  branches  where  these  func¬ 
tionaries  and  teams  are  not  func¬ 
tioning,  get  the  leading  comrades 
reporting  to  you.  Have  a  short 
checking  report  on  each  commit¬ 
tee  agenda  where  decisions  can 
be  taken  to  strengthen  weak 
spots  and  to  report  measures 
already  taken.  Get  the  group 
leaders  and  branch  functionaries 
understanding  their  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  checking  up  on  their  units. 

Another  valuable  lesson  we 
have  learnt  is  to  see  the  district 
and  sub-district  organisation  as 


a  tremendous  help  in  all  our 
planning,  leading  and  checking; 
to  consult  them  where  we  are 
not  clear  on  a  line  of  action;  to 
report  regularly  to  them  so  that 
they  can  see  what  the  position 
is  and  advise  accordingly. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  lessons 
we  have  learned.  While  there  is 
still  a  long  way  to  go  to  apply 
them  fully,  I  feel  that  they  touch 
on  the  key  to  Bolshevik  branch 
secretary  work. 


The  London  District  Party  com¬ 
mittee  has  coinmended  Comrade 
Goodwin,  for  excellent  ‘work  done 
in  his  capacity  as  branch  secretary. 
This  branch  is  now  regarded  as 
probably  best  in  London  for  all¬ 
round  development,  largely  as  the 
result  of  his  leadership. 


©UR  PARTY  IN  SCOTLAND 


By  JOHN  GOLLAN 


WITH  the  many  great  prob¬ 
lems  before  the  Party  in 
fulfilling  its  responsibilities  in 
this  people’s  war,  I  think  we  are 
all  realising  more  than  ever  the 
truth  of  Stalin’s  statement  that 
organisation  decides  the  fate 
of  the  political  line. 

In  Scotland  the  growth  of  the 
Party  has  presented  us  with  both 
the  possibilities  and  necessity  of 
developing  our  Party  leadership 
on  an  All-Scottish  scale  to  enable 
us  to  lead  the  entire  Scottish 
people  into  mass  activity  on  the 
Party  policy. 

To-day  our  Party  in  Scot¬ 
land  exists  all  over  the  32 
counties  of  the  country,  and 
'  two-thirds  of  the  9,000  mem¬ 
bers  are  outside  the  Glas¬ 


gow  area.  Our  problem  has 
been  two-fold: 

(a)  To  develop  our  politi¬ 
cal  leadership  in  such  a  way 
as  to  appeal  to  and  lead  the 
entire  people;  and 

(b)  To  find  organisational 
means  of  activising  and  lead¬ 
ing  each  individual  member 
of  the  Party. 

Our  District  Conference  held 
at  the  beginning  of  October  has 
gone  a  long  way  to  advancing 
lines  of  solution  to  both  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  increased  membership  and 
new  cadres  have  provided  us  with 
the  means  for  general  leadership. 
The  conference  has  elected  a 
Scottish  Committee  of  37  com¬ 
rades,  which  now  meets  monthly. 
Composed  of  the  key  mass  of 
leaders  of  the  Party  in  the  unions 
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and  the  engineering, shipbuilding, 
coal,  steel  and  transport  indus¬ 
tries,  of  the  comrades  leading 
the  Party  in  the  ten  main  Scot¬ 
tish  areas,  and  the  comrades  res¬ 
ponsible  for  the  District  Party 
departments,  a  powerful  leading 
Committee  has  been  created 
capable  of  applying  the  main 
political  leads  of  the  Party  in 
the  country,  and  of  handling 
Scotland’s  particular  social  and 
economic  problems. 

Responsible  to  this  Committee 
have  been  established  ten  area 
committees  in  Scotland.  These 
cover  Glasgow,  Lanarkshire, 
Renfrewshire,  Ayrshire,  Dum¬ 
bartonshire,  Stirlingshire,  Edin¬ 
burgh  area,  Fife,  Forfar  and 
Perth,  and  the  North-East  area 
covering  Aberdeen,  Inverness 
and  Caithness  areas. 

These  Committees  have  full 
executive  control  of  all  members 
in  the  area,  control  factory  and 
industrial  work,  control  all  prop¬ 
aganda  activities,  have  entire 
control  of  finance  and  issue  dues 
stamps  and  cards,  and  are  res¬ 
ponsible  for  all  party  organisa¬ 
tion  and  the  setting  up  of  new 
branches  and  groups.  This  de¬ 
centralisation  of  Party  leader¬ 
ship  has  not  only  made  for  more 
intimate  and  operative  leader¬ 
ship  in  each  area,  but  has  pro¬ 
vided  possibilities  for  the  im¬ 
provement  in  the  political  quality 
of  all-Scottish  leadership.  Be¬ 
tween  the  two  a  weekly  secre¬ 
tariat  and  three  strong  District 
Departments— Labour  movement. 
Propaganda  and  Organisation— 
ensure  good  day-to-day  leader¬ 
ship. 

With  such  measures  to  ensure 
good  operative  leadership  on  a 
Scottish  and  area  scale  has  gone 
a  simultaneous  drive  to  obtain 
good  operative  leadership  within 
the  individual  branches  and  fac¬ 
tory  groups. 


SCOTTISH 

DUES-COLLECTORS 

At  our  Conference  the  main 
idea  hammered  home  was  that  of 
the  organisation  of  the  activity 
of  the  individual  Party  member 
and  a  system  of  contact  with, 
and  leadership  of,  individual 
members  by  means  other  than 
only  meetings.  Big  progress  has 
been  made  throughout  the  Party 
of  developing  in  the  factory  and 
area  groups  a  system  of  dues  col¬ 
lectors  and  activities,  a  network 
of  comrades  covering  the  entire 
membership  of  a  group.  These 
comrades  are  not  only  keeping 
contact  with  each  member  but 
are  helping  to  guide  them  into 
political  activity  and  develop 
them  to  fulfil  the  three-fold  role 
of  Propagandist,  Agitator  and 
Organiser. 

Of  course  these  developments 
are  not  taking  place  quickly 
enough  but  in  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  Party  units  the  system  is 
developing  with  fruitful  results. 

Our  main  weakness  in  deve¬ 
lopment  so  far,  I  would  say,  are 
our  branch  leaderships.  These 
new  innovations  need  more  deve¬ 
loped.  more  skilful  and  more 
political  branch  committees  cap¬ 
able  of  developing  the  mass  work 
in  each  area,  co-ordinating  the 
work  of  the  groups  to  achieve  a 
real  movement. 

Of  the  greatest  value  in  this 
connection  will  be  the  monthly 
open  branch  meetings  in  each 
area  which  will  hammer  out 
and  popularise  the  line  of  the 
Party  for  that  area.  We  still 
have,  further,  to  extend  the  work 
of  branch  committees  to  lead 
the  activities  of  members  from 
factory  groups  in  other  branches 
but  resident  in  the  branch  area. 

Such  is  our  organisational  out¬ 
line.  It  will  be  lifeless,  however, 
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unless  we  ensure  the  driving' 
through  of  the  mass  campaigns 
of  the  Party.  This  is  improving. 
The  drive  for  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Action  and  District 
Conferences  of  Action,  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Coal  Campaign,  the  deve¬ 
loping  activities  of  the  group 
production  committees  and  a 
ceaseless  stream  of  propaganda 
materials  have  been  accompanied 
by  our  programmatic  pamphlet 
“  Scotland  for  the  Offensive,”. 


and  a  Party  Memorandum  on 
Scotland’s  War-Time  Industrial 
Problems  to  Tom  Johnston,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  for  Scotland. 

At  the  same  time  our  Party 
campaign  for  15,000  members 
by  the  end  of  the  year  is  pro¬ 
ceeding.  We  are  not  doing 
enough,  but  at  least  we  are  as¬ 
sured  that  our  methods  of  leader¬ 
ship  provides  the  means  for  an 
enormous  expansion  of  political 
activity  in  Scotland. 


Bolshevik  Words  and  Heeds 


REAL  leadership  consists  not 
only  in  working  out  the 
correct  solution  of  problems, 
but  also  in  taking  steps  to  en¬ 
sure  the  fulfilment  of  decisions, 
in  assigning  fulfilment  to  people 
who  have  been  properly  tested, 
in  checking  up  on  fulfilment 
and  intervening,  making  the 
necessary  corrections  if  the  need 
arises,  until  the  work  is  brought 
to  a  conclusion. 

But  it  is  all  too  often  the  case 
that  after  a  good  decision  has 
been  written  (which  means  a  lot, 
of  course)  people  proceed  to 
make  other  good  decisions  with¬ 
out  caring  how  the  first  decision 
is  being  carried  out. 

A  good  decision  without  pro¬ 
vision  for  its  fulfilment  is  like 
firing  blank  cartridges.  Deci¬ 
sions  often  become  blank  cart¬ 
ridges  because  the  people  who 
take  them  make  no  provision  to 
ensure  fulfilment,  the  persons 
who  are  to  carry  out  the  decision 
are  not  properly  instructed,  and 
there  is  no  check  on  fulfilment  in 
the  process  of  the  work. 


Such  a  practice,  apart  from 
everything  else,  spoils  our  per¬ 
sonnel,  because  they  get  used  to 
ignoring  or  only  half-observing 
decisions  from  above.  What 
kind  of  Bolshevik  work  do  you 
call  that,  if  a  good  decision  is 
made  and  not  put  into  practice  ? 
The  result  is  a  discrepancy  be¬ 
tween  a  Bolshevik’s  word  and  his 
deeds,  and  comrade  Stalin 
teaches  us  that  there  must  be  no 
discrepancy  between  a  Bolshe¬ 
vik’s  word  and  his  deeds,  that 
words  and  deeds  must  be  in  full 
accord.  Unless  we  ensure  check 
on  fulfilment,  such  discrepancy 
will  inevitably  follow. 

For  instance,  how  do  we  test 
people?  We  verify  the  answers 
given  in  the  questionnaire,  and 
let  it  go  at  that.  It  is  true  that 
questionnaires  are  necessary,  but 
we  cannot  see  who  is  who  by 
questionnaires  alone.  Systema¬ 
tic  check  on  fulfilment,  however, 
will  show  us  who  is  working 
well  .  .  .  who  is  honest  and  cap¬ 
able  and  who  is  hopeless,  who 
should  be  promoted  and  encour¬ 
aged  .  .  . — A.  Mikoyan,  18th 
Congress  of  C.P.S.U.  (B)  1939. 
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nOW  TO  READ 

By  ELINOR  BURNS 


fOR  two  generations  now  the 

overwhelming  majority  of 
people  have  been  taught  to  read 
and  write.  There  are  many 
thousands  who  think  reading  is 
as  easy  and  unconscious  as 
breathing ;  there  are  others  who, 
if  questioned,  will  say  that  they 
find  it  very  difficult,  that  they 
cannot  take  in  what  they  read. 

TWO  WAYS  OF  READING 
The  people  who  claim  that 
reading  is  as  necessary  to  them 
and  as  free  from  effort  as 
breathing  are  generally  those 
who  find  in  reading  a  means  of 
escaping  from  their  own  actual 
lives;  of  becoming  passively  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  ideas  and  events  which 
“  take  them  out  of  themselves.” 

But  the  people  who  find  that 
reading  is  difficult  have  set 
themselves,  perhaps  without 
knowing  it,  not  simply  the  aim 
of  absorbing  what  they  read, 
but  in  some  way  or  other,  of 
making  use  of  it.  And  therefore 
they  are  worried  and  disappoint¬ 
ed  when  they  find  it  is  difficult  to 
concentrate  and  difficult  to  re¬ 
member.  Especially  when  you 
begin  trying  seriously  to  read 
Marxist  books,  you  may  find 
that  although  you  have  made  up 
your  mind  to  do  what  is  called 
“  self-study  ”  for  half  an  hour 
a  day,  and  though  you  conscien¬ 
tiously  try  to  carry  this  out,  you 
have  to  admit  that  you  cannot 
remember  a  single  sentence  next 
day. 

HOW  TO  REMEMBER 
But  think  of  the  times  when 
you  have  remembered  what  you 


read — not  only  remembered  it 
the  next  day,  but  found  that  it 
had  entered  into  and  become  a 
lasting  part  of  your  political 
equipment.  How  did  this 
happen  ? 

Nearly  everyone  in  the  work¬ 
ing-class  movement  has  had  this 
experience;  perhaps  when  they 
have  been  having  an  argument 
with  somebody  and  turned  to  the 
writings  of  Lenin  to  help  them  in 
finding  a  more  convincing  way  of 
explaining  the  point  at  issue; 
perhaps  in  preparing  a  speech 
or  a  report  or  a  statement;  per¬ 
haps  at  some  new  turn  in  events, 
when  the  collective  experience 
embodied  in  some  passage  of 
Marx  has  thrown  a  flood  of  light 
on  the  immediate  problem.  What 
is  read  at  such  moments  is  not 
forgotten.  On  the  contrary,  it 
permanently  enriches  the  read¬ 
er’s  political  understanding,  adds 
a  new  instrument  which  he  will 
always  have  at  hand. 

Why?  Because  he  was  read¬ 
ing  with  all  his  faculties  alert  to 
find,  something  he  meant  to  use, 
something  which  would  both 
correspond  with  and  develop  fur¬ 
ther  an  actual  experience  in  his 
political  life. 

It  has  been  said  that  people 
only  get  out  of  reading  or  any 
other  activity  of  the  mind  what 
they  themselves  bring  to  it. 
Taken  literally,  that  would  mean 
that  understanding  never  deve¬ 
lops,  which  is  nonsense.  But  it 
is  true  that  vou  can  get  from 
reading,  in  a  lasting  sense,  what 
you  are  consciously  looking  for; 
the  more  lively  the  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  the  keener  the  search, 
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the  more  you  can  take  away  for 
permanent  use. 

THINK  OUT  YOUR 
QUESTIONS 

To  read  in  this  way  you  have 
to  start  with  questions  in  your 
mind.  It  is  even  better  to  have 
the  questions  written  down.  And 
then,  if  you  decide  to  make  notes 
of  what  you  read,  you  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  attempting  to 
summarise  everything  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  chapter  or  page;  your 
notes  will  give  the  answer  to  your 
questions,  so  far  as  you  have  found 
thern.  But  in  getting  the  first 
answers,  new  questions  open  up; 
especially  if  the  answer  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  you  expected 
to  find,  a  whole  new  range  of  in¬ 
quiries  begins  to  appear,  and  the 
process  of  finding  the  solution 
becomes  a  most  exciting  pur¬ 
suit.  No  longer  do  you  count 
the  pages  and  think:  “  I  ought  to 
finish  this  chapter”;  you  race 
ahead  and  find  out  the  theory 
(that  is,  the  generalised  experi¬ 
ence)  which  fits  and  solves  your 
problem. 

Lenin’s  wife  described  how  for 
Lenin  himself,  the  teachings  of 
Marx  were  a  guide  to  action; 
and  how  he  constantly  “  consult¬ 
ed  with  Marx.”  “  At  the  most 
difficult  turning  points  of  the  re¬ 
volution,  he  once  again  turned  to 
the  reading  of  Marx.  Some¬ 
times  when  you  went  into  his 
room,  when  everyone  around  was 
excited,  Lenin  was  reading  Marx 
and  could  hardly  tear  himself 
away.  It  was  not  to  quieten  his 
nerves,  not  to  arm  himself  with 
belief  in  the  working  class — be¬ 
lief  in  its  ultimate  victory.  Lenin 
had  sufficient  of  this  faith.  He 
buried  himself  in  Marx  so  as  to 
“  consult  ”  with  Marx  and  find 
a  reply  from  him  to  the  burning 
questions  of  the  workers’  move¬ 


ment.”  (Krupskaya — How  Lenin 
Studied  Marx). 

WE  HAVE  THE  BOOKS 

For  Lenin  and  the  Bolsheviks, 
under  the  conditions  of  Tsarist 
terror,  the  study  of  Marxist 
books  involved  extreme  difficulty 
and  danger.  The  works  of  Marx 
and  Engels  were  absolutely  pro¬ 
hibited  and  could  only  be  read 
and  passed  on  in  secret  and 
roundabout  ways.  But  from 
1905  up  to  the  October  Revolu¬ 
tion  (and,  of  course,  still  more 
when  the  Revolution  brought  all 
Marxist  books  into  the  hands  of 
the  workers)  they  were  constant¬ 
ly  and  profoundly  studied. 

In  this  country,  until  after  the 
foundation  of  the  Communist 
Party,  it  was  very  difficult  to  get 
Marxist  books — not  because  they 
were  illegal,  but  because  if  they 
were  published  in  English  at  all, 
they  were  only  available  in  lim¬ 
ited  and  expensive  editions. 
Harry  Pollitt  tells  how,  in  his 
apprentice  days,  they  had  none 
of  the  Marxist  and  Leninist 
Classics  that  are  within  reach  of 
all  to-day.  “  Workers  of  a  young¬ 
er  generation  than  mine  have  no 
idea  of  the  sacrifices  that  were 
made  to  publish  pamphlets  and 
leaflets  in  the  days  about  which 
I  am  writing  ...  To  the  present 
generation  the  priceless  Marxist- 
Leninist  books  are  available  at  a 
price  that  would  have  made  our 
mouths  water  when  we  were  all 
starting  our  lives  .  .  .”  — “  Serv¬ 
ing  my  Time.” 

To-day  we  have  a  great  wealth 
of  Marxist  books.  They  ^re  an 
armoury  from  which  every  wor¬ 
ker  can  be  politically  equipped  if 
he  himself  is  determined  to 
make  the  conscious  effort  of 
learning  how  to  use  them. 

Lenin  said:  “If  a  Communist 
were  to  boast  of  Communism  on 
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the  basis  of  ready-made  con¬ 
clusions,  without  doing  serious, 
big  and  difficult  work,  without 
thoroughly  understanding  the 
facts  towards  which  he  must 
take  a  critical  attitude,  such  a 
Communist  would  be  a  very  poor 
one. — “  Speech  to  the  Y.C.L. 
Congress,  1920. 

But  if  you  think  out  your  ques¬ 
tions — if  you  are  determined 
that  the  purpose  of  your  reading 
is  to  strengthen  your  capacity 
for  political  action,  there  is  still 
the  question:  How  to  find  out 
what  to  read,  in  order  to  get  the 
answer  ? 

WHERE  TO  LOOK 

Three  main  way  of  getting 
help: 

(1)  Use  of  reading  references  in 
syllabuses  issued  by  the 
Party,  etc.,  and  use  of  sum¬ 
marised  contents  of  index 


(e.g.,  for  “  consulting  with 
Marx”)  before  you  have  read 
the  whole  book. 

(2)  Through  classes. 

(3)  Through  consultation  with 
other  comrades:  not  just 
“  What  shall  I  read  ?  ”  but 
“  What  can  I  read  to  get 
clear  about  this  question?  ” 

Remember  that  while  classes 
and  discussions  can  be  of  tre¬ 
mendous  value,  their  results  will 
be  established  and  made  perma¬ 
nent  through  independent  read¬ 
ing. 

“  The  belief  in  the  power  and 
capacity  to  master  Marxist- 
Leninist  theory  must  be  restored 
to  the  Communists  .  .  .  The 
chief  and  basic  method  of  study¬ 
ing  Marxism-Leninism  is  in  in¬ 
dependent  reading.”  —  Resolu¬ 
tion  of  CC  of  CPSU(B)  at  time 
of  publication  of  the  History, 
1938. 


The  Party, 

the  I^ahoair  Movement 
and  the  National  Promt 


"HENCE  inevitably  in  one 
sense,  but  only  because 
British  Labour  stood  aside  from 
the  progressive  front — the  pro¬ 
gressive  forces  suffered  tempor¬ 
ary  defeat,  and  the  war  came. 
Now  once  again  the  process  of 
the  war  itself,  with  Hitler’s  con¬ 
quests  and  the  subjugation  of 
Europe’s  peoples,  his  attack 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
growth  of  the  war  into  World 
War,  has  put  the  same  question 
to  the  British  Labour  Move¬ 
ment;  is  its  policy  adequate  to 
the  profound  changes  that  are 


taking  place  in  the  world ?  ” 

What  are  the  policy  forces 
within  the  Labour  Party  ?  What 
are  the  main  lines  of  policy  that 
can  rally  and  unite  the  Labour 
Movement  to  play  its  full  part  in 
this  peoples’  war  ?  Every  Party 
comrade  can  find  the  answer  to 
these  and  many  other  questions 
in  the  pamphlet  from  which  the 
above  quotation  is  taken — 
“  Labour’s  Way  Forward,”  by 
Emile  Burns  (2d.). 

Every  comrade  should  read 
and  read  again  this  pamphlet, 
together  with  “  From  Peoples’ 
Front  to  National  Front,”  by 
Ernst  Fischer,  the  German  Com¬ 
munist  leader  who  regularly 
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broadcasts  from  Moscow  to  the 
people  of  Germany.  In  this 
pamphlet  Ernst  Fischer  recalls 
how  “  the  new  world  war  raised 
its  head  before  the  gates  of 
Madrid,”  and  how  this  was  one 
of  the  steps  in  the  carefully  cal¬ 
culated  plan  of  the  Fascists,  led 
by  Hitler  and  Mussolini,  for  the 
destruction  of  the  freedom  of  the 
people  of  Europe,  world  peace, 
and  the  new  and  powerful 
weapon  created  by  the  people  in 
the  fight  against  Fascism. 

Here  in  this  short  pamphlet  is 
the  political  background  of  the 
present  war,  and  the  lessons  that 
history  has  to  teach.  It  deals 
with  the  role  of  the  Peoples’ 
Front,  especially  in  Spain  and 
France.  Fischer  gives  this  quo¬ 
tation  from  Dimitrov:  “  In  Spain 
the  Fascist  rebels  and  their  in- 
spirers  from  Berlin  and  Rome, 
have  encountered  that  force 
which  was  barring  their  way. 
They  have  encountered  the 


armed  resistance  of  the  Peoples’ 
Front.  The  Spanish  people,  by 
their  heroic  struggle,  are  to-day 
demonstrating  ho<w  democracy  has 
to  be  defended  against  Fascism.” 

He  then  shows  how  the 
National  Front  arose  from  the 
People’s  Front,  and  portrays  the 
role  of  the  National  Front  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  against  Fascism,  and 
as  the  political  foundation  for  a 
true  peace  and  the  future  suc¬ 
cessful  collaboration  of  all 
nations.  “  The  treaty  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  collaboration  with  the 
U.S.A.,  the  bloc  of  great  demo¬ 
cratic  Powers,  is  not  only  the 
guarantee  of  victory  over  Hitler, 
but  also  the  guarantee  for  the 
establishment  of  a  long-lasting 
state  of  peace,  for  ensuring  the  f- 
peace  and  free  development  of 
the  peoples  against  new  acts  of  r 
aggression  on  the  part  of  war-  • 
mongering  imperialist  adven-  . 
turers.”  * 

ABE  LAZARUS 
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Let’s  hear  from  you! 
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WE  ask  all  comrades,  especially  those 
holding  leading  positions  in  Districts, 
branches  or  groups,  to  send  in  contribu¬ 
tions  based  on  their  experiences  in  the 
work.  Only  in  this  way  can  publications 
of  this  type  be  made  valuable  weapons  in 
the  mobilisation  of  the  Party  for  carrying 
through  our  political  tasks.  Contributions 
should  be  sent  to  the  Central  Organisation 
Department,  16,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.2. 
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